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[-] FOREWORD [__] 


@ At about the time that this volume was completed, a 
friend happened into my office. He queried: 

G, “Have you told salesmen anything more than they 
have read in current magazines up until this time?’’ 

@, I replied, 

qd, “Mr. B———, salesmanship is an auxiliary feature 
in salesmaking. Sales Promotion is not a bosk for sales- 
men alone—it is a book for men who sell things. 

@, “The world is of selling—it zs selling. The clerk sells 
his services to the employer when he sells goods, and re- 
turns that money to the till for purchases made. The 
miner sells his services to the company that makes the 
iron and sells it to the railroads that make the cars and 
rails in order that it may sell transportation to miner 
passengers and haulage to those who sel) the coal. 

@, “The consumer sells his muscle, brawn and brain in 
turn to those who manufacture for him the common com- 
modities of life, which he, himself has made. 

@. “The coal miner mines the coal that is sold to the 
world and from the company’s profit the miner gets 
enough money to enable him to buy the coal that he 
himself has mined, to keep him warm. 

@, ‘“‘We buy and sell from each other—yes, all the world. 
We are, all producers, all consumers. We sell our money, 
brains, body and sometimes soul for money—we buy our 
money, brain, body and sometimes soul for money. We 
are all salesmen—all buyers—all consumers. 

@, ‘We brought nothing into this world—we can take 
po eae of it, but we must buy and sell while we are 
ere. 





INTRODUCTORY 


N constructing this volume, two objects were 
sought. 

First: The conservation of the greatest good 
to the greatest number of men and women who 
sell things—on the road and in the store. 

Second: The elimination of much of the so-called “higher 
salesmanship.” This involves the omission of many profound 
theories and a legion of high sounding words. , 

Practical selling takes precedence over the theoretical side 
of arguments herein presented; not because “science” is a 
factor to be despised; not by reason of desire to belittle the 
usefulness of the study of the “ego” and its relationship to 
the “aura” of the customer, but because the writer and com- 
piler believes that cold business relations between the 
seller, salesman and purchaser take precedence over psychol- 
ogy and its resultant “rules to be followed.” 

When all is said and done, the “science of salesmanship” 
is largely the product of individual experience. It is hard to 
inject “tact,” “persistency,” “affability’ and other very valu- 
able salesmanly qualities into the unresponsive mind of the 
new man. His course of study begins with his first customer 
and continues throughout his business career. If he is capable 
of absorbing mental stock-in-trade he succeeds; if his brain 
proves barren soil then book learning avails him little. 

The salesman who succeeds is that one who has studied 
and mastered self first of all. He may have labored up the 
steep incline unaided, forcing his present success from hard 
knocks and past failures, or he may have eased the journey 

by a study of “Scientific Salesmanship.” Thus we learn that 
the combination of brains, plus practical knowledge, plus the- 
ory, is the best. possible combination. This volume is for 
those who view the situation in this light. 





ALESMANSHIP is both an art and @ 
science. Goods are not sold by accident, 
but by well directed effort. lt will be 

our purpose in this volume to show the chan- 
nels through which effort should be directed 
in order to produce satisfactory results in 
the selling of gaods of various character and 
by various means. 


CHAPTER, 1. 


SALESMANSHIP PLUS ADVERTISING. 





Their Relationship as It Makes for Success and 
an Analysis of Their Separate Weakness. 


pled with and mastered the problem of living. His 
primitive wants were few and simple, and his 
methods of solving the “How to live’ problem were of a 
nature to call 1or the smallest :possible amount of mind 
exercise, and consequent brain development. No com- 
plicated sociological and economical problems arose to 
retard and annoy primitive man in his bread-winning 
efforts, and “the butcher, the baker and candle-stick 
maker” were not factors to his well being. 
Overproduction of food stuff must have necessarily con- 
fronted our remote ancestor, but this surplus caused him 
no annoyance. He lived upon the flesh of fish, fowl and 
herbivore, and had abundant sustenance from the soil. 
Man waxed strong and multiplied, and on down through 
the ages his seed has covered the earth, his wants mul- 
tipying in direct ratio with the increase of earth’s pop- 


Bie since the beginning, the mind of man has grap- 


ulation. 
The problem of making the “consumer consume” is 
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not as old as history, for selling genius has only developed 
along with the world’s needs. As the world grew larger 
the methods of marketing became complicated, and so it 
was that selling the customer that which he was not 
acquainted with, began to displace selling him only the 
simple and called for food and raiment. 

Not to trace the evolution of advertising and salesmau- 
ship, which in themselves furnish material for volumes, 
it is the purpose of this chapter to discuss the theory 
and practice of putting goods on the market, dwelling 
briefly on the different phases that make for good busi- 
ness. 

Primarily there are two factors entirely responsible 
for selling—salesmanship and advertising. 

There is a three-sided discussion or, more _ properly 
speaking, three methods having their adherents and the 
following principles are enunciated by those who follow 
them: 

First—Advertising aloné will sell goods. 

Second—(and more rational)—Advertising plus sales- 
manship will sell goods. 

Third—Salesmanship alone ‘will sell goods. 

The first subject is defended in word and action by a 
class of advertisers who contend that the consumer is 
reached by the process of what is termed “salesmanship- 
on-paper.” Interpreted, this means copy so strongly 
worded as to force the dealer to carry advertised lines 
whether he will or not, on account of demand created. 
The projector of this advertising has a plan which elimin- 
ates the retailer and attempts to take from him the pre- 
rogative of practiczlly regulating the demands of his 
trade through his persuasion and knowledge of the goods 
he voluntarily handles. According to the theory and 
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practice of the “salesmanship-on-paper” advertiser, the 
retailer is converted into an automaton who is not sup- 
posed to think or act for himself, but who must be dic- 
tated to by the manufacturer and his advertising. 

Salesmanship-on-paper has been made a pronounced 
success in recent years, but only in isolated cases and 
with certain merchandise susceptible to its action. Speak- 
ing broadly, the creed is pretty in theory, but seldom 
successful in experience. 

The advertising of an article of household use and gen- 
eral sale cannot present goods to customers, as can the 
retailer, and the retailer cannot know how to sell unless 
he keeps in close touch with the traveling salesman; in 
other words, is it possible for advertising reaching five 
million people to sell as many goods as 50,000 retail 
merchants can sell, by following advice and instructions 
of salesmen, granting always that the traveling salesman 
is something more than a slot machine, producing goods 
for the figurative coin, and that he has the retailer’s inter- 
est at heart, and helps him always? 

Advertising alone may get the attention of the cus- 
tomer. The retailer sust secure this attention, otherwise 
his goods remain upon the shelves. That the strongest 
advertising medium between the manufacturer and the 
consumer cannot produce maximum returns outside of the 
mail order business has been proven so often as to require 
no further comment. 

“Good advertising is just salesmanship,” says a writer. 
Likewise good salesmanship is just advertising. The bond 
between them'‘is strong enough to create a mutual depend- 
ency and to produce a composite department that becomes 
more necessary as increased demand calls for more in 
selling—namely, “Advertising plus salesmanship.” 
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Advertising plus salesmanship covers every inch of the 
field of business and leaves no stone unturned that hides a 
customer. The manufacturer who introduces a new line 
of goods will constantly use the advertising mediums that 
make general publicity profitable, and his instructions to 
salesmen that dealers be notified of the advertising in the 
magazine or local papers will stimulate the retailers’ in- 
terest and make the initial order easier to secure. The 
retailer belongs to the “show me” class. He has store 
space limitations and a moderate bank account and 
neither of these will allow him to indulge in indiscrimin- 
ate buying on promises ‘made by the “house.” He cannot 
afford to do his own advertising along specialized lines, 
but he is willing to have the manufacturer shoulder this 
part of the burden. Leave the retailer to his own devices 
and he will not order until demand forces him and while 
demand is reaching the maximum sales are being lost be- 
cause the goods are not carried in stock. This constitutes 
a strong argument in favor of advertising plus salesman- 
ship as they exemplify the two paths of least resistance 
over which merchandise travels from the manufacturer to 
the consumer. 

The advocates of salesmanship alone constitute such 
a small class that they are hardly worth considering. They 
are in the main, old fogies who have established and suc- 
cessfully conducted businesses of magnitude. Sometimes 
they are descendants of the old, .staid and con- 
servative tradesmen. Their motto is “Remove not the 
landmarks thy fathers have set.”” The “‘salesmanship only”’ 
house despises advertising and holds its customers by sheer 
force of respectability and the name of the house. It never 
advances but is retrograding as the current of advertising 
plus salesmanship washes it slowly towards the beach of 
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oblivion. There is too much competition and too many 
hustling, energetic men who have experimented and won 
on the combination, to permit the old fogy to long stand 
aS a monument to his own obsolete theory—‘‘Salesman- 
ship alone sells goods.” 

Passing for a moment to separate consideration of ad- 
vertising and salesmanship, not as they relate to each 
other but as they stand alone. 

Advertising is the written “call” on the buyer. It is, 
or should be “salesmanship-on-paper,” as one bright writer 
has expressed it. The character and science of publicity 
contemplates only “talk that sells goods” to the purchaser, 
and to encompass this end calls for the best efforts of the 
writer, who is, in every truth, the salesman who talks 
daily to tens of thousands instead of a possible ten, the 
average traveling salesman’s limit. 

The advertising writer has his limitations. He cannot 
throw his magnetism and personality (if he has any) into 
ink and paper. He cannot appeal to buyers, meeting in- 
dividual objections with testimony in rebuttal. He cannot 
overcome and neutralize individual objection to the line 
he represents. He cannot, in short, make sales through 
his own direct effort. 

The advertising writer’s success is great in proportion 
to his ability to sell to the greatest number with a given 
amount of space and circulation at his command. This 
end is achieved when he gets people to thinking favorably 
of the articles advertised. He can only describe merchan- 
dise by type and illustration and when this is done prop- 
erly, he gets his share of the business. After all is said 
the advertising writer is just a salesman minus sample 
case, hotel bills and yarns. 

The salesman is an advertiser. He is a walking and 
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direct through the jobber to the retailer, the manufacturer 
reaches his goal. Again, he may, through general adver- 
tising get direct to the consumer. 

Through the mail order advertising gateway, the manu- 
facturer has the option of two routes, through the selling 
agent, or to the consumer direct. 

The last and most complete system of reaching the con- 
sumer is through salesmanship plus advertising. In this 
route three selling agents are sometimes utilized—namely, ~ 
the salesman, the jobber and the retailer. In its simplest 
form two agents must be used, the salesman and the 
retailer, or the salesman and the selling agent. Very lit- 
tle salesmanship contemplates placing goods directly in 
the home. 

Advertising and salesmanship are two very essential 
requisites to the conduct of business from the highest to 
the lowest, from the general manufacturer to the retailer. 
This involves upon the one hand millions of dollars’ worth 
of white space filled by the big fellow, and hundreds of 
high-salaried traveling salesmen employed under the, di- 
rection of a still higher salaried salesmanager. -In its 
lowest form it comprehends a $5 a week clerk behind the 
counter in the store on the side street, and the modest 
two-inch advertisement in the daily or weekly country 
paper. The principle only remains unchanged and the 
results are proportionately the same. 


CHAPTER II. 


“A POSTAGE STAMP” SALESMAN. 





Giving Some of the Cardinal Points on Selling by 
Mail, and Touching Upon the Theoretical 
Problems Connected Therewith, 


O well rounded out volume on the subject of selling 
N would be complete without a chapter dedicated to 
salesmanship-by-mail. We call this branch of 

business the “mail order business.” Its plan of action does 
not comprehend the traveling salesman. No sample case is 
involved, no railroad fare paid and no hotel bills contracted 
for. George Washington, or rather his counterfeit present- 
ment on the obverse side of a two-cent stamp is the sales- 
man and after all, he is economical in his habits, fair in 
his dealings and not inclined to run up an expense account 
beyond the inclination of the frm that employs him to pay. 
Selling by mail comprehends the direct transfer of goods 
from the manufacturer or agent to the consumer, and in 
the process of making the deal, the buyer usually takes 
the written word of the seller and orders accordingly. He 
buys on faith and sales are made largely through the abil- 
ity of the writer of advertising literature to make attract- 
ive propositions, minus exhibited samples. To sum up 
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talking advertisement for his firm. He is a creator of 
publicity whenever he makes a pleased customer, for the 
customer then also becomes a walking and talking adver- 
tisement for the firm the salesman represents. His direct 
personality is the figurative illustration, type and talk of 
the printed advertisement. He creates favorable or un- 
favorable impressions, just as the advertisement does. 

The traveling salesman has one distinct advantage over 
the “advertising salesman.’’ To use the slang expression 
“he has the goods on him,” and if his samples and prices 
are to the liking of his customer, he is fairly well assured 
of salesmaking. If, in addition, he has that peculiar per- 
sonality so common to the traveling salesmen his success 
is assured. 

Thus it is that the two powerful factors, strong in their 
individual fields, can be made a business chemical of un- 
told possibilities and strong through the judicious com- 
bination of “Salesmanship plus advertising.” 

The study of different channels or lines of least resist- 
ance traversed by commodities is interesting and an illus- 
tration embodying the principal features of the combina- 
tion of salesmanship and advertising will serve best to 
convey a distinct understanding. The illustration is here 
submitted. 

The manufacturer or importer is the fountain head from 
which flows the world’s supply. Three immediate gate- 
ways open for the reception of business. These three may 
be termed “general advertising,” “mail order advertis- 
ing’? and “salesmanship.” Through any one or through 
all three of the gateways the purchaser may send his 
products. 

Let us first trace the merchandise through general ad- 
vertising. Direct through the retailer to the consumer, or 
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direct through the jobber to the retailer, the manufacturer 
reaches his goal. Again, he may, through general adver- 
tising get direct to the consumer. 

Through the mail order advertising gateway, the manu- 
facturer has the option of two routes, through the selling 
agent, or to the consumer direct. 

The last and most complete system of reaching the con- 
sumer is through salesmanship plus advertising. In this 
route three selling agents are sometimes utilized—namely, 
the salesman, the jobber and the retailer. In its simplest 
form two agents must be used, the salesman and the 
retailer, or the salesman and the selling agent. Very lit- 
tle salesmanship contemplates placing goods directly in 
the home. 

Advertising and salesmanship are two very essential 
requisites to the conduct of business from the highest to 
the lowest, from the general manufacturer to the retailer. 
This involves upon the one hand millions of dollars’ worth 
of white space filled by the big fellow, and hundreds of 
high-salaried traveling salesmen employed under the_di- 
rection of a still higher salaried salesmanager. -In its 
lowest form it comprehends a $5 a week clerk behind the 
counter in the store on the side street, and the modest 
two-inch advertisement in the daily or weekly country 
paper. The principle only remains unchanged and the 
results are proportionately the same. 


CHAPTER. II. 


“A POSTAGE STAMP” SALESMAN. 





Giving Some of the Cardinal Points on Selling by 
Mail, and Touching Upon the Theoretical 
Problems Connected Therewith, 


O well rounded out volume on the subject of selling 
N would be complete without a chapter dedicated to 
salesmanship-by-mail. We call this branch of 

business the “mail order business.” Its plan of action does 
not comprehend the traveling salesman. No sample case is 
involved, no railroad fare paid and no hotel bills contracted 
for. George Washington, or rather his counterfeit present- 
ment on the obverse side of a two-cent stamp is the sales- 
man and after all, he is economical in his habits, fair in 
his dealings and not inclined to run up an expense account 
beyond the inclination of the firm that employs him to pay. 
Selling by mail comprehends the direct transfer of goods 
from the manufacturer or agent to the consumer, and in 
the process of making the deal, the buyer usually takes 
the written word of the seller and orders accordingly. He 
buys on faith and sales are made largely through the abil- 
ity of the writer of advertising literature to make attract- 
ive propositions, minus exhibited samples. To sum up 
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briefly: The mail order dealer sells his goods on faith 
and not on sight. 

Advertising is the prime factor in the transaction of 
business by mail. Advertising is the written call upon the 
buyer and just as the salesman exhibits his samples to 
the retailer, so does advertising describe its wares through 
the medium of printer’s ink and white space. To those 
who imagine that this form of selling is but a small part 
of commercial life, be it said that thousands of individ- 
ual dealers are making comfortable fortunes through ju- 
dicious advertising and “following up,” while several 
exclusive mail order houses employ thousands of people 
in their manufacturing, shipping, packing and correspond- 
ence departments, and the majority of gigantic mail busi- 
nesses that have been built have had their smal! begin- 
nings, smal! victories and ultimate triumphs. 

Broadly speaking the business of selling by mail is di- 
vided into two classes: 

First—The great mercantile establishment, which 
through its advertising, circularizing and catalog work has 
built a business that justifies the occupancy of sky scrap- 
ers and the employment of hundreds of employees. 

Second—The embryo or moderately well-to-do individ- 
ual—the mail order dealer with his little establishment and 
modest advertising appropriation. Between these two the 
retailer has been largely eliminated from the commercial 
field in-so-far as he cannot represent thousands of minor 
and major lines’ which he can not carry through sheer 
force of circumstances. 

The basis of the sale by mail is the inquiry and the in- 
quiry presents more chances for successful selling than 
does the salesman who visits the individual buyer. In or- 
der to create the inquiry interest must be excited. Indeed 
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itis patent that every inquiry must have the motive power 
of interest back of it, elimifiating, of course, the idle let- 
ters that come from curiosity seekers and those after 
“something for nothing.” The traveling salesman’s road 
is harder. He must be at once the advertisement that 
creates the interest and the follow-up system that produces 
the sale. He does not always have the advantage of pre- 
excited interest nor the privilege of talking of his goods 
to the merchant who has already exhibited a desire to know 
and to buy. Therefore, it stands that the letter of inquiry 
is the advance agent of a sale and that it is the result of 
the salesmanly qualities exhibited in the advertising and 
follow-up. 

The letter of inquiry is an asset because it is invariably 
the result of money expended. ‘The cheaper its cost the 
greater its comparative value, but far and above all stands 
out the fact that it is stock in trade, purchased by the ad- 
vertiser and paid for in cold coin. 

Inquiries come from two sources, namely, advertising 
and circularizing. Broadly speaking both of these meth- 
ods may be termed “advertising,” but for the purpose of 
discussion let the specific term be applied only to the use 
of printer’s ink in magazines of general circulation. 

Advertising is the chief source of inquiries and in pro- 
portion to the number received from any one publication, 
just in that proportion does the cost decrease. The adver- 
tisement is the letter of introduction soliciting the call of 
the salesman that travels under a two-cent postage stamp 
and whether this letter costs $6.00 a line or ten cents, the 
results are approximately the same, because mail order 
advertising rates are usually based on quantity of circula- 
tion. The quality of mail order mediums is fixed and there 
is little difference in their quality. 
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There are two types of inquiries that come as the result 
of advertising. One is the letter from the interested, 
would-be purchaser, the other the postal reply, or idle com- 
munication from the curiosity seeker, the sample hunter 
and the “something-for-nothing fiend.” These latter inqui- 
ries are worthless and are not figured in the compilation 
of complete returns from any medium, and the experienced 
advertiser knows where to draw the line and how to 
separate the sheep from the goats. 

The second method of reaching the public is circulariz- 
ing. This does not comprehend the printed circular, and 
the voluminous trash that so often goes from the adver- 
tiser into the waste basket of its recipient. Instead it 
means cleverly written, comprehensive circular letters, 
printed on up-to-date machinery that makes it hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the typewritten letter. The value of a 
circular letter lies generally in its mechanical construc- 
tion and this point cannot be too much emphasized. Again, 
the pulling power of a circular letter is tripled, if it is 
written in a personal way, approaching as nearly as pos- 
sible the human touch which brings its sender close to 
the heart of the recipient. The following plan has 
been adopted by some advertisers who use this method. 
It comprehends the form letter written on the typewriter 
and filled in with those little personalities that appeal to 
the personality of the party apprcached. 

This form of circularizing is adapted to especial cases, 
where interest 1s shown, and with the form in the hands 
of a stenographer the system can be easily worked by 
using the following card, which can be filled out in an 
instant and given to the operator. If she be fairly intel- 


ligent, she can write the letter without assistance, after 
a little practice. 


* 
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Granted now that advertising and circularizing have 
performed their allotted tasks with a large number of 
letters of inquiry stacked upon the desk awaiting answer. 

As herein before stated, a letter of inquiry is a valuable 
asset; it is the metaphorical customer who comes to the 
store to price goods and inspect merchandise. The care- 
ful retail merchant has well trusted assistants of pleasing 
personality. Tact, care and painstaking mark their work 
and they try to sell even to those who have not contem- 
plated purchase, but who are just “looking around.” 


1 
Dear Mr: (name of party) 


Not having recaived an answer to our 
communication of the 2-(date), we again write 
to ask you to considar sariously the matter of 
investing in one of our washing machines. 

We feol cure that Mrs. 93-(name of wife) favore 
the purchase-"From sun to sun, woman'a work is 
never done", and we men 6omatimee forget that 
tha heads of our domeatic establishmente haves 
little time and leisure at their command. 


Now, Mr. 4-(name of party), labor 
saving davicesé prolong life, make 1t worth 
living, and economize waste of material. If, 
therefore, our washing machine will save your 
estimable wife eight hours out of tan and min- 
imize wear and tear on clothing, then it will 
pay for itealf in happinass and money tan times 
over, 


We're not going to bore you. Thia is 
gust a little peraonal note, written to make you 
think in detail. You have our letter of -5(date) 
and you should have our circular matter. All 
detaile are contained tharein. 


Now, suppose you and Mre-6-(name of wife) 
get together and talk this over. 


REMEMBER THIRTY DAYS THIAL FREE, 


Very eaincarely, 
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iD 


The letter of inquiry is the customer who is just “look- 
ing around” the mail order establishment. He may or 
may not buy and his action will be largely governed by 
the contact with and appearance of the salesmen who wait 
on him. These salesmen are represented in the “follow up 
system.” Their personnel makes for success or failure. 
Let us call these salesmen Booklets, Folders, Follow-up 
Letters and Personal Letters. 

The “follow-up” system is made of those integral parts 
and if the customer does not receive careful and prompt 
attention then there is a flaw in the system—an incompe- 
tent salesman in the aggregation, and a lost sale as the 
result. 

It is not always that the good salesman consummates 
the sale in his first contact with the customer, but his tact 
and willingness to serve, usually brings the customer back 
again to further investigate. It follows, then, that the 
follow-up letter should embody the same qualities as those 
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possessed by the good salesman. The booklet and the 
folder should play their parts with pleasant dignity and 
singleness of purpose while the personal letter must be 
brought to bear as a last resort upon the “prospect” who 
hesitates. 

That follow-up system is not well rounded out which 
comprehends only the use of letters and circulars, because 
critical points of the business are frequently in the hands 
of correspondents and it is in their province to make or 
un-make business. The personally dictated letter to the 
individual often succeeds, where form letters, circulars 
and booklets utterly fail, and in a business of magnitude, - 
hundreds of dollars a day can be made or lost according 
to the skill and knowledge of human nature possessed by 
the correspondent. The mail order dealer whose success 
is assured, can well afford to surround himself with train- 
ed correspondents and the question of salary is unimport- 
ant provided the letters bring orders. Everything depends 
upon the intelligence of those who handle inquiries sep- 
arately, and there are no certain rules which may be laid 
down governing answers sent. 

It is not here purposed to take up the subject of adver- 
tising as a salesman. The subject is too broad to be 
treated in one chapter. It is broad enough for a book. 
Suffice it to say that, before circularizing, booklet work or 
letter writing can be indulged in, it is necessary to secure 
the “anxious inquirer,” and the best way to get him— 
indeed the only real practical way, is through advertising. 
The question we present is not “how to secure the cus- 
tomer,” but “how to go after him’ after he has expressed 
interest in the merchandise offered. System in selling by 
mail is important but, like fire, it is a good servant and a 
bad master. Too much system will kill any business just 
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as surely as the voluminons red tape of the war depart- 
ment killed thousands of soldiers in the late “brush” with 
Spain, owing to length of time required to get suitable 
medical supplies to the troops. A good rule to follow 
is that the minute system begins to interfere with busi- 
ness, quit that system and map out a new one. If it isa 
hindrance instead of a help, it has no excuse for existence. 
Large enterprises can afford, and should maintain a big 
force to carry on business according to set rules. Exten- 
sive business demands certain complications in system. 
To the readers of this article, however, who are perhaps 
principally mail order dealers on a small scale, be it said 
that when a small mail order department adopts a Mont- 
gomery Ward system and endeavors to make it pay, then 
trouble starts. Let us, therefore, confine ourselves to the 
middle realms of handling inquiries and orders. 

An inquiry may be a source of profit or a source of loss. 
It may cost a trifle and again it may be dearly bought. 
The mail order advertiser must know the sources of his 
inquiries and their comparative costs, and this brings us 
to the keying system, which, while not perfect, will en- 
able its user to separate mail order mediums into two 
classes—the profitable and unprofitable. The system is in- 
tricate in proportion to the number of mediums used and 
the methods of keeping track of inquiries and orders, and 
figuring the actual cost of the sale involve considerable red 
tape, if, as said before, the business is large. But, after 
all is said and done, simplicity in system is perfection. 
Following are two specimen charts. The first one is a 
very common and easily kept register of inquiries. 

The firm of Haynes Bryson Company are advertising a 


washing machine in a mythical mail order publication. 
Space is reserved for each publication for every day in 
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the month and it is a simple matter to jot down the num- 
ber of inquiries received from each. Separate columns 
are reserved for circulat:on, cost of insertion, keying and 
size of advertisement. At the end of the month the rec- 
ord of each publication is in black and white, and with due 
allowance made for unkeyed replies and indirect returns 
the actual worth of each may be easily ascertained from 
the inquiry standpoint. 

Form number 2 is the sales sheet. It approximates the 
reply sheet in general construction and gives in detail 
the actual daily sales produced by each publication. The 
immediate sales do not represent the sum total of future 
sales made on the advertisement, they are only those that 
have come in in direct reply. All inquiries are suscepti- 
ble to sales according to the methods in which they are 
worked, and here the follow-up system comes into play 
and upon its excellence is determined the number of fu- 
ture sales. It will be seen, then, that no publication can 
be correctly judged until the follow-up system has ex- 
hausted the list of inquiries and all sales made credited 
to the publication, from which the inquiries came. 

Small mail order sales are usually made C. O. D. This 
greatly simplifies the method of keeping track ,and re- 
duces bookkeeping to its primitive form. The “thirty-day 
offer” and the installment system present more complicated 
problems in handling, but these all come under accounting 
in its various forms, just as it is applied to local sales. 

Neither time or space permit enlargement upon the de- 
tail of selling by mail or more correctly speaking, “Sales- 
manship by mail.” Summed up, the requisites for suc- 
cess in this business are ingenuity in advertising, intelli- 
gence, persistence and care in follow-up, close attention 
to system, be it simple or complicated, promptness in ans- 
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wering inquiries and filling orders, and capital to swing 
the whole, and above and over all, honest goods at honest 
prices. The public cannot be forced to buy goods, there- 
fore it is incumbent upon mail order merchants to produce 
something that appeals to the public, and then use discre- 
tion and skill in placing the goods upon the market in 
such a way as to make the public buy of its own accord. 

The methods of handling an inquiry differ, for estab- 
lished systems this line are usually devised and executed 
by the mail order dealer, to fit his own business. A sim- 
ple and comprehensive device is submitted here. 

William Rankin, of Frankfort, Ky., has answered an 
advertisement requesting information. The correspond- 
ent reads the ietter, stamps a number on the upper right 
hand corner and files the letter in a file in which states, 
cities and names are alphabetically arranged. “112 A” 
is William Rankin’s number. Then a card is filed in a 
system of the same order as that applied to the letter file. 
The form follows: 


A\ddress___ William Rankin 


Fr -t 















Answered 
Form leTfer 1 Ma roh Te 


March 245 i 





Personal 
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This card may be used as a memorandum and cor- 
respondence is attended to promptly, provided the scope of 
business is small enough to warrant a daily inspection of 
memoranda. For a large mail order this plan will not 
answer, and while the card is necessary for reference to 
letters, yet at that point its usefulness ceases. 

The “brain box” or “tickler,’’ as it is more popularly 
known, is a small desk file. The appliance on the writer’s 
desk is a pretty little quartered oak affair weighing pos- 
sibly a pound and taking up but little room. It contains 
thirty-one cards—one for each day in the month and so 
numbered. In each intersection are twelve each, repre- 
senting one month in the year. 

Every day tickler sheets are distributed in their places, 
so arranged as to allow a proper interval between the 
date of letters written and their probable answer. These 
sheets contain condensed data and information giving the 
exact status of the progress of the deal. If answers to 
circular and personal letters are not forthcoming, the 
“tickler” sheet so advises and action may be taken ac- 
cordingly. Great care must be exercised in the daily 
distribution of sheets on which appears the crux of the 
letter, and this system in the hands of intelligent help, 
facilitates correspondence and squeezes the “inquiry list” 
dry. ’ 


- 


CHAPTER III. 


SPREAD OF THE MAIL ORDER IDEA. 





Dealing With the Results of Changing Conditions 
in the Realms of Selling, With Due Refer- 
ence to the Causes Which Pro- 
duce the Results. 


W Y WEN the fast mail and its consequently efficacious 
postal service, and the telegraph reached that 
point which we call perfection, there was con- 
temporaneously born a new business, owing to the facili- 
ties offered, which has been keeping pace with rapid 
transit and fattening on its opportunities. This business 
was crude in its primary conception, depending entirely 


upon the final utility of steam and electricity and growing 
only with the development of mechanical knowledge and 


devices. 

In this day we can shop by mail if we are so inclined, 
and furthermore we can enjoy a running account with 
people whom we have never known personally. 

The mail order business has been made gigantic in pro- 
portion, and permanent in character, through the influence 
of that branch of the publicitious press, called the mail 

_order magazine—a title that may now be said to practi- 
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cally comprehend every magazine of national and terri- 
torial circulation. 

The system of selling by mail has its millions of adher- 
cnts and thousands of opponents classified according to 
convenience and profit conserved, or inconvenience and 
loss entailed. In order to obtain a starting point from 
which to make deductions those directly concerned may 
be classified as follows: 

Favorably affected— 

a.—The rural buyer. 
b.—The advertiser. 
c.—The publisher. 
Unfavorably affected— 
1.—The Post Office Department. 
2.—The country merchant. 

The rural buyer has his local purchasing limitations. 
Notwithstanding the general advance along all lines of 
progress, the country store is still lamentably lacking in 
many of the little conveniences of modern life which the 
ruralist now demands. He was first made acquainted with 
these conveniences through advertising, but local demand 
has never been strong enough to force the local merchant 
to carry the stock necessary. The merchant is also limited 
in capital and space. For these and for other reasons the 
farmer has been obliged to deal directly with mail order 
manufacturers and jobbers. Again, even though the mer- 
chant should be in a position to carry the lines of mer- 
chandise now in demand, his limited capital would not 
permit him to purchase at the lowest figures. It develops 
then that the mail order dealer through the medium of 
the mail order publication has opened a wide field for 
conquest and has developed a thousand and one desirable 
necessities which the farmer in ordinary circumstances 
can afford to have. 
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Another factor in favor of buying and selling by mail 
is that of rapid transit. The ruralist is not remote from 
the centers of trade. In the matter of miles he is no near- 
er than before, but in the matter of transportation he has 
been brought in close touch with the mail order dealer. 
Postal facilities are at their best, and the question of 
mailing money safely is almost completely solved. Trans- 
portation charges are usually borne by the seller, as this 
is necessary to compete in price with the local dealer. 

All things considered the ruralist is benefited both finan- 
cially and in the matter of convenience by the existence 
of mail order houses and the publications that represent 
them. 

As a medium of speedy and short as well as voluminous 
communication between the advertiser and the buyer, the 
mail order publication stands without a peer. Without this 
publication the advertiser could not exist. To the unini- 
tiated the rates of high grade mediums seems extortionate, 
and yet the very existerice of the advertiser depends upon 
these mdiums, and his success is only assured through 
them. 7 

The advertiser makes money, otherwise he would not 
advertise, and without publicity he would not sell goods. 
His market price, made low through the purchase of great 
quantities of different lines of merchandise, allows him a 
margin for advertising and transportation. He says to the 
buyer, “I can sell goods at lower prices than the individ- 
ual merchant. I can do this because the world is my mar- 
ket and I am not limited by local conditions. I use my ex- 
cess profit to tell you all about my merchandise and I am 
in a position to send it to you, or at least to send you the 
goods you cannot secure at home, at a fair price and a 
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fair profit for myself.” And so the advertiser makes his 
success. 

The successful publisher is invariably the one who gives 
a fair circulation and a fair rate. The “fly-by-night” mail 
order publication with an excessive rate, and a falsified 
circulation has not place in the annals of profitable pub- 
lishing. The publisher may secure his first order from the 
adverffser on promises, but the returns never justify the 
advertiser in continuing and so the “fly-by-night” must 
prey entirely upon new victims from month to month. 
The publisher who succeeds is the one who acts as a suc- 
cessful selling agent. He is the “middle man” between the 
advertiser and the purchaser and the returns from the 
publisher justify a continuance of the advertiser’s patron- 
age. 

Those favorably affected in the mail order business have 
been briefly reviewed here and the reasons for their suc- 
cess set forth. Those directly hurt by this business may 
be listed under two heads—the Post Office Department and 
the country merchant. 

We cannot speak of the Post Office Department as an 
individual, or as a class. Uncle Sam’s institutions are 
for the people and by the people, so very indirectly, the 
general public participates in the financial loss of the Post 
Office Department, as it is occasioned by second class 
rates. It is known that the only unprofitable government 
department is that section of the post office that handles 
second-class mail, made up largely of mail order publica- 
tions, and while the deficit runs well into the millions it 
is nevertheless the writer’s opinion that profit from other 
sections of the department more than compensates. How- 
ever this may be, it remains that the deficit is but a small 
item in Uncle Sam’s list of losses. 
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The only appreciable losses occasioned by the mail order 
business are those sustained by country merchants whose 
profits and sales are-curtailed by the rapid increase of the 
“shipping by, mail” idea, and the jobbers and manufactur- 
ers who supply the retailer. 

We as an American people have attained prosperity 
largely by catering to those principles which result in the 
greatest good for the greatest number. That the retailer 
loses is deplorable, but that his customers in the propor- 
tion of 100 to one gain by his loss partly compensates for 
the trade that is diverted into mail order channels. We 
have yet to hear of a°tase in which the country merchant 
has been driven out of business through the adherence of 
his customers to the mail order idea. We do not believe 
that this state of affairs will ever exist. We do believe 
that trade is generally curtailed and losses are incurred 
by the dropping of business that was formerly the re- 
tailers’ heritage, but this cannot be attributed solely to 
the inroads made by the mail order houses. 

Not very long ago a remarkable condition of affairs was 
brought to light in a town of about 12,000 inhabitants in 
an Eastern state. This town is located possibly fifty miles 
from the capital of the state and one day it was discovered 
that the good people of the town who were economically 
inclined were in the habit of sending one of their number 
to the capital city on an average of once a week to do 
“club shopping.” The town retailers’ losses were the city 
retailers’ gain and the city purchasing was only done to 
take advantage of the superior stocks in trade and lower 
prices that existed in the larger city. This condition is 
general and may be found in all towns within convenient 
distance of larger cities. 

The country merchant cannot lay all of the blame for 
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his loss of trade to the mail order idea. He must con- 
sider that prices, quality and quantity of goods will in- 
evitably make or break trade for him and distance is no 
longer an insurmountable object to the economically in- 
clined buyer who is trying to get the most for the least 
money. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SELLING ON COMMISSION. 


A Little Dissertation Showing Its Complications 
and Giving a Few Helpful Suggestions 
to Salesmen. 


O FAR as the “path of travel’? and commissions are 
concerned, the merchandise that travels from the 
manufacturer to the consumer through the terri- 

torial agent presents by far the most complicated, and in 
many cases unprofitable system of selling. While there 
are concerns that manufacture and sell direct to the ter- 
ritorial agent, there are still others that manufacture and 
sell through the jobber to the territorial agent. Into 
this latter transaction five principals enter, namely: the 
manufacturer, the jobber, the territorial agent, the sub- 
agent or “selling agent” as he is called, and the consumer. 

The diagram accompanying serves in a measure to 
show the devious highways and byways traversed by 
the original package from the time it leaves the manu- 
facturer until it enters the home. This diagram tells its 
own story of complex system, and split commissions, and 
while it is often averred that this process of selling is 
expensive, and leaves the consumer but little for his 
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money, it yet remains that the commission business con- 
ducted as here shown is quite an important feature in the 
field of salesmanship. 

A remarkable instance of confusion, owing to lack of 
system characterizing this form of selling, came under 
the observation of the writer but a short time ago. A 
territorial agent, covering the city of Chicago only, had 
under his control a number of salesmen on commission. 
The territorial agent was also working upon a commis- 
sion basis with a certain small salary and expense allow- 
ance. The home office paid the rent of the Chicago office, 
but expected the territorial agent to pay for all of his 
promotional work, this including large postage and sta- 
tionery bills. To still further complicate matters, the 
house had advanced the territorial agent $500 for the 
purpose of paying advance commissions to the selling 
agents, who, of course, demanded their money as soon 
as the work was done, and as the goods were sold on 
the installment plan, the territorial agent could not look 
for all his money from the purchaser at one time. 

Complications ensued—complications more weird and 
brain-tangling than those occurring in the plot of a prob- 
lem play or a Hoyt comedy. The territorial agent knew 
nothing about book-keeping, and cared little less. For 
a while the house paid little attention to his remittances, 
credit slips and bills payable. Suddenly they woke up one 
morning in the face of a situation in which it appeared 
that the territorial agent was greatly indebted to the 
house. The agent, contra-wise, after a strenuous mental 
effort, was able to show a small balance in his favor, and 
at this writing the affair has not been untangled. Remit- 
tances sent the house and cash kept out on account of 
salary and commission tangled themselves hopelessly. 
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The above illustration is given to emphasize the 1m- 
portance of system in handling agents, and a complete 
and thorough understanding between the house and the 
territorial or appointing agent, as he is called, because all 
misunderstanding and all confusion exist only between 
these two parties. The manufacturer sells the jobber 
outright. The selling agent sells the consumer outright, 
and the selling agent knows and receives his commission 
from the territorial agent. So, in so far as these trans- 
actions are concerned, simplicity itself is exhibited. 

It is not possible to give any specially devised system 
covering the transaction of business between the terri~ 
torial agent and the manufacturer or jobber, because the 
arrangements made between these parties differ so rad- 
ically and present so many minor points that no general 
system can be devised elastic enough to cover the situa- 
tions presented. Furthermore, it is largely a matter of 
book-keeping. 

Selling the customer through an agency, or agencies, 
on a commission basis, gives the manufacturer an oppor- 
tunity to cover a field limited only by his ability to secure 
good territorial agents. It furthermore puts him in a 
position to cover this field at a minimum expense, for 
the commission business requires only capital to manu- 
facture goods that fill the orders. No pay rolls are neces- 
sary. In most cases advertising plays a minor part, the 
manufacturer relying wholly upon the intelligence of his 
appointing agents in the securing of the selling agents 
who visit the consumers. It is to the territorial agent’s 
advantage to secure the very best salesman possible, who 
can be induced to work upon a straight commission ‘basis, 
and right here is where the poor salesman exhibits his 
hand. The man who cannot sell goods, and who knows 
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that he cannot, always demands a drawing salary. The 
good salesman, per contra, will have nothing but a com- 
mission, because he relies upon his own ability to make 
inore money by this arrangement. 

The territorial agent is a salesman of ability and is 
usually on a commission basis. He should possess many 
of the qualities that enter into the make-up of the sales 
manager who has a large number of salaried traveling 
men under him. Indeed, he should possess all of these 
qualities, because his own commissions are entirely de- 
pendent upon the money-making qualities of the selling 
agents under him. So much for generalities. Now, to 
review briefly some of the things that go to make the 
successful commission man whose work brings him in 
direct contact with the consumer. 

Intelligence-and common school education are neces- 
sary. His knowledge of the merchandise he represents 
must be comprehensive enough to permit him to talk in- 
telligently, bring out the strong points and hide the weak 
points. A thorough technical knowledge of the goods is 
not demanded, but an ability to exploit the merchandise 
and convince the customer that the investment will be a 
safe one is desirable. 

In selling to the housewife, or to the man in the office, 
a quiet hearing is desirable, and an undisturbed interview 
with a prospect is 100 per cent better than one in which 
the prospective customer’s mind is diverted here and 
there, and his concentration shattered. 

The experienced salesman will seldom present a card 
or give any clew to his business until he has first secured 
respectful attention of the one approached. Card pre- 
sentation often means a curt dismissal, but if personality 
can obtrude itself unknown, prior to the introduction of 
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the goods, chances are much better. The principal point 
is to secure a hearing and a chance to exhibit samples. 
Once these objects are attained, the rest comes easy. 

The tactful commission salesman will be quick to note 
the conditions surrounding the prospective customer. If 
the customer is busy it will always pay the salesman to 
excuse himself and to say that he will call again. 

One of the most important factors to success lies in 
the securing of names of those to be approached. A 
knowledge of the people themselves, their habits, customs 
and surroundings will also help the salesman to be at 
ease and to interest those approached through the sheer 
force of personality that appeals to the man himself, by 
using information that is of no interest to him. 

Goods sold upon the installment plan is a more attract- 
ive proposition to the masses, and a hearing’ is much 
easier secured by representatives thereof. It is harder 
to take all of a man’s money from him in one fell swoop 
than it is to extract it gently but firmly, a little bit at a 
time. This is responsible for the tremendous growth of 
the installment business, and it explains why those in 
moderate circumstances, as well as some in straitened 
conditions, are able to, and do own very respectable 
libraries, talking machines, pianos, diamonds and other 
luxuries. This system helps the commission salesman, 
and usually brings him greater profit, because the majority 
of installment houses pay their salesmen the full commis- 
sion upon receipt of the customer’s first installment, as- 
suming all risk as to future payment, retaining only the 
right to collect back commission from the salesman in 
cases where the customer’s refusal to pay excites sus- 
picion that there may be collusion between the salesman 
and the customer. 
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Going back to the qualifications of the commission 
salesman—attractive personality is just as valuable in 
this line of business as it is in any other line of selling, 
and dress, deportment, affability, tact and other sales- 
manly qualities make commissions for their masters 
sometimes when the quality of goods alone would not. 

In these latter days of fake concerns and unreliable 
offers made through the columns of the daily and Sunday 
press, the commission salesman cannot be too careful 
in the selection of the firm he wishes to represent. Dis- 
honest goods and fraudulent offers will travel in their 
devious courses from the manufacturer down through the 
jobber, and the territorial sales manager, rebounding 
from the customer to the selling agent, to the latter’s 
detriment and harm. The house represented should be 
reliable and financially responsible for all promises made, 
and the line of goods should be above reproach. The 
commissioned salesman is constantly looking out for 
something better and more profitable, and sometimes he 
leaves an indifferent job for a bad one. As David Crockett 
once said, “Be sure you are right and then go ahead.” 

Slovenly samples put a damper on trade. Inferior 
goods in cheap wrappers, if presented in good shape, 
often make a better appearance than more expensive and 
better selling packages that are mussy and soiled, for just 
as the dress proclaims the man, so does the wrapper oft- 
times proclaim the goods. The commission salesman’s 
opportunities are unlimited. He has no salary limitations 
and there are no heights to which he may not attain, 
provided he is the right man representing the right 
product at the right price and at the right time. 

There is another point often neglected in selling, and 
that is firmness regarding terms, that leaves the customer 
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with absolutely no hope of getting price concessions. 
Weakness in this respect oftentimes represents flexibility 
of price and consequent doubtful value of merchandise. 
By showing weakness, the commission salesman usually 
gets into a wordy squabble with his customer, which 
wears both out and loses the sale. There is only one way 
to deal with the trade—establish a price and stick re- 
ligiously to it. , 

Finally, the commission salesman to be a success 
must apply himself diligently, avoid discouragement, hope 
always, maintain a cheerful front and look for the best 
in everything. 


CHAPTER Y. 


INSTALLMENT SELLING. 





Explaining the Main Points in This Now Very Im- 
portant Branch of Business. Also Containing 
a Suggestion to the Retailer, Whereby He 
May Improve His Credit System. 


O every one disgruntled, disgusted “victim” of the 

T installment business there are one hundred well- 

pleased, contented beneficiaries of this new and 

very satisfying method of selling to the moderately well to 
do and the “just get alongs.” 

This chapter has not to deal with the ethical side of the 
partial payment plan, nor will it go into an exhaustive 
analysis of the conduct of the business. Enough to say 
that the modern installment house retains just as much 
confidence of its patrons as does the credit department 
store and the smaller retailer who handle accounts upon 
the monthly basis or for cash, and the enemies of this 
system are usually those who have failed to live up to the 
very easy and often seli-suggested terms of payment. 

The beginning of selling on the installment plan is ad- 
vertising. Considering the scope and magnitude of the 
business, taken as a whole, it is safe to say comparatively 
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speaking, that more money is expended in newspaper in- 
stallment publicity than is expended by any other branch 
of retail selling. Up until the present the advertising 
campaign has been one of education—an education that 
has led thousands from the state of nfis-trust and doubt 
into the light of confidence. The greatest difficulty to 
overcome in the firm establishment of installment in this 
country was the prejudice held by the public to the effect 
that partial payment dealers were “sharks,” charging ex- 
orbitant rates of interest on goods purchased, holding the 
purchasers down to agreements whereby they could be 
deprived of all of their property and even personal lib- 
erty in event of failure to pay. It may be said in passing 
that such a condition did exist and that the public did re- 
ceive this warning from the many ugly court scrapes that 
resulted from the pressure brought to bear by installment 
people on unwilling debtors. It is also true that this 
business was formerly conducted with a much larger per- 
centage of profit and that comparatively worthless mer- 
chandise was sold at exhorbitant prices, the installment 
sharks, as they were then known, claiming that their in- 
vestments, huge book accounts and losses from absconding 
debtors compelled them to take it out of the pocket books 
of their customers. Bearing these things in mind it will 
be seen that selling on the partial payment plan was orig- 
inally conceived and run under a cloud. 

In bright contrast to this condition of affairs stands 
the modern installment business—a business: that has 
grown to gigantic proportions, now represented by mil- 
lions of invested capital, protected by an elaborate but 
wonderfully fair system of selling and looked upon as a 
blessing by countless thousands who are able to enjoy 
many of the good things of life which they could not 
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possess were they obliged to lay down the cash in one 
Jump. 

Advertising and the modification of terms of sale have 
both contributed to this pleasing outcome. - First of all, 
promoters of installment houses realized that prejudice 
must be overcome and finding the cause of the prejudice 
it was first relieved and then advertising was called in to 
play its part and through a campaign of education, people 
who came to look, remained to buy. Confidence begat 
confidence and the business expanded. This expansion 
begat sttll more public confidence and as the great brick 
walls enclosing floor after floor of merchandise of all 
descriptions arose, the doubters realized, perforce, that 
there must be merit back of the system. The heart-to- 
heart talks of the installment people to the public through 
the newspapers, clinched the whole proposition until it 
stands today a monument to publicity and honesty of pur- 
pose. 

Methods of selling by the installment plan differ, and 
systems are built to fit the nature of the transaction. The 
installment concern that furnishes “from kitchen to par- 
lor” has a more complicated system than does the diamond 
merchant who sells a single stone or ring, and methods 
of collection exhibit a wide difference in operation. 

The motto, “We trust the people” means literally just 
what it says, but in order to create the trust, certain pre- 
liminaries are necessary for the protection of the house 
against the dishonest and unscrupulous buyers and a fair 
amount of knowledge concerning the buyer, his life and 
habits is essential in the conduct of the selling. The 
method of procedure is about as follows: 

William Smith wants to buy a piano. He is not able to 
purchase one outright for cash, but he feels, after reading 
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the advertising of the installment house, that he can af- 
ford one, provided terms are granted him within his ability 
to pay. He carefully studies the advertising and selects 
the house. Upon entering, he is met by a courteous sales- 
man (and nowhere in the world are there more courte- 
ous salesmen than those in installment houses). Mr. 
Smith explains the situation. He is shown the stock of 
pianos and all of the sales making qualities that charac- 
terize the retail dealer are called into play to insure the 
sale. 

The piano once selected, the terms are next agreed upon. 
Mr. Smith agrees to pay one-fifth cash and the balance 
in eight equal monthly installments. As a salaried man, 
his income may stop at any time through sickness, but 
the very liberal spirit characterizing this installment house 
covers that point and allows for delinquency in payment, 
where good cause is shown. 

The next step comprehends the securing of data con- 
cerning the man and while this is delicately and cleverly 
obtained by the credit man, at the same time it will be 
seen by an examination of the appended blank, that the 
installment house is in complete touch with the purchaser’s 
antecedents and relatives and that he may at any time 
be traced, no matter where he may be. Of the method of 
tracing, more further on in this chapter. 

Option is given to the purchaser of bringing his money 
to the office monthly or of having a collector call at a 
specified address on the day the payment falls due. Pub- 
licity above all things is carefully avoided and the legi- 
timate installment house surrounds the purchaser with all 
of the safeguards known, in keeping the facts of the sale 
from his friends and employers. 

Blank space for references will be noted on the form 
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here given. It is explained to the customer that these 
references will not be used in such a way as to implicate 
him in any transaction with the house and different firms 
have many clever ways of acquainting themselves with the 
purchaser’s honesty and ability to pay. For instance, the 
piano house who is selling a piano to Mr. Smith, takes 
three of his friends or business acquaintances as refer- 
ences. An agent of the concern casually drops in upon 
these parties and carelessly inquires concerning Mr. 
Smith. Sometimes the agent offers as explanation, the 
fact that he is about to go into a deal with Smith, or 
Smith may be contemplating some deal in which mutual 
confidence and information is necessary, but it never ap- 
pears that he is contracting a debt. By these methods his 
business friends and neighbors are completely unaware 
of what Smith intends doing, and usually the inquirer and 
his inquiry are forgotten in a very short time. 

Everything being satisfactory the first payment is made 
and the piano is sent to the address given. Here again 
the installment firm protects its customer, for the piano 
comes in a plain wagon, with no marks of identification 
so that neighbors would understand that Smith had 
bought a piano from an installment firm. 

You may ask, “How is the firm safeguarded in case the 
customer fails to meet his payments promptly, or does not 
meet them at all?’ Goods sold upon the installment plan 
are not the property of the buyer until the last payment 
is made and receipt and bill of sale given. Legal papers 
drawn up, properly signed and attested, give the install- 
ment honse the right to remove their property at any 
time. The most important of these papers is the lease— 
an instrument which at once protects the buyer and the 
seller. Some concerns also bind the purchaser by a mort- 
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gage on personal property, life insurance and occasionally 
through salary liens, although this latter method is not 
in favor and usually causes the customer to “balk.” 

The above outline gives in the rough the many points 
of the deal, and for this service the installment house ad- 
justs its price in such a way as to add from six to ten per 
cent-over the ordinary selling price of the merchandise, 
and it seems to be a very fair rate, considering the length 
of time the money is out, the complicated system of book- 
keeping and clerical work made necessary and the risk in- 
curred. 

The question arises, How does an installment house 
doing business by mail all over the United States, protect 
itself and how does a city concern selling furniture keep 
in touch with the dishonest and the impecunious who have 
left the city with the property? 

It will be noted, by examining the form appearing in 
this article, that the names of relatives are required, and 
are almost invariably given in good, faith. Let us sup- 
pose, for instance, that William Smith has left Chicago, 
taking the piano, upon which $150.00 is yet due. The col- 
lector arrives and is met with the information that Mr. 
Smith has left the city and no address given. On the 
face of it, this would seem a case for the police and de- 
tective depurtments, but the installment house does not 
handle it in that way. Smith’s identification sheet is look- 
ed up, and it is discovered that his father lives in Sioux 
City, Iowa; his brother in New Orleans and his sister in 
Galveston, Texas. The installment house has several 
letterheads with the names of fictitious law firms printed 
thereon. One of these letterheads is used in writing to 
the three relatives and a letter something like this is 
composed : 
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CONFIDENTIAL REPORT 


Address?.,. NCI 

Previvus address? . Seemann 

How long at present address? 

How long at previous address? 

Occupation? .. ad een 

Name and address a emipigvect be ete cctet en ree atria sy ea Dee e 
Name and address of previous Employer? o.oo. ccccccccscscceccsescceeesseseccessescecenses - 


How long with present Cmployer’?................ccsccssccssccscsccesssscsssssseccescnessscsessecnesoseneesoees 
How long with previous employer? 
Why did you leave previouS Employer? o.oo... cccccccscsscssscssscsecsssececsnssesnecssceeeseeseeeses 


4 Monthy: rit married ¥ woman n give husband's" 
Weekly \income, and your own, if any. 


Any: Dinerincome (ok.cur viene eri etotta, x cious cee ees 
Married? .. nae Pees Ru rian neta ees ei 
Maiden name and home address of witei. sti ERE PIP PEE ROD Reh 


BESO Ceres as pee ee ciara escrow 
Father’s name? ccc. 

Residence ol hving?l nae 
Mother’s maiden name? ooo. ecccccccseseeeee 
Home residence? 


How much? 
CH BE (COM Pam OS. oe rren etter, eer ooh i a ea 
Reference? (Business friends preferred) 
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“Dear Madam—We understand that you are Mr. 
Wm. Smith’s sister. We have a matter of great im- 
portance to take up with him with reference to a 
will left by one of our clients in which he is men- 
tioned. We called at his city address, but find he has 
removed from Chicago, leaving no address. As we 
wish to have this matter adjusted as quickly as pos- 
sible, we will be very grateful if.you will furnish us 
with information concerning his present location.” 

“Yours very truly,” 

The distant relative, anxious for William’s welfare, for- 
wards the information and some day in the near future 
William is pounced upon by a constable with a warrant. 
The firm then secures its money or its property in a set- 
tlement of the case. This is but one of the very many 
methods employed by installment houses, but it is rarely 
necessary to use it, because, owing to the discretion exer- 
cised in the acceptance of open accounts, very few actual- 
ly dishonest persons are permitted to purchase. 

There is also a wide range of treatment accorded to 
customers who have honestly paid parts of their payments 
and have found themselves unable to’ live up to the plans 
of the contract. Some installment firms will take back 
the property and allow the customer to select some other 
article that will about approximate in price, the amount 
he has already paid, giving him a receipt in full and thus 
completing the transaction. Other firms will return a 
certain percentage of the money, keeping enough out to 
pay them for the time and trouble taken and the wear and 
tear upon the goods that have been nominally rented. 

The customer who has made one purchase from an in- 
stallment house and has promptly met his obligations is in 
‘good odor” with the house and can buy in the future at 
his own discretion, without going through the red tape 
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which characterizes his first purchase. This method is 
one of the strongest drawing cards an installment house 
can have. It presupposes mutual confidence and respect, 
because the dealer knows that he is satisfied with the 
previous sale and the fact that the dealer sells the cus- 
tomer fully and freely, without future inquiry inspires 
the customer with respect for the house. 

A book might be written giving the technical details of 
systems employed by different installment houses in their 
work. It cannot be even touched upon here owing to lack 
of space, but a study thereof will prove pleasant and profit- 
able to any firm that contemplates inaugurating this sys- 
tem. 

The following by the writer appeared in a recent busi- 
ness publication. It offers just a suggestion of more or less 
value, looking toward still further development of the in- 
stallment plan: 

“A recent examination of the workings of several in- 
stallment plans comprehending the sale of commodities on 
a partial payment basis proved two basic truths: 

“First, the installment way of selling goods is as a rule 
very pleasing to the great class of ‘just get alongs,’ plac- 
ing as it does little luxuries and comforts within their 
reach. 

“Second, it teaches in a way the value of saving and 
starts many out along the line of frugality. Installment 
payments like death must be met, hente the saving to pro- 
vide for them. 

“So far as the writer has been able to ascertain, the 
installment plan has been confined solely to the sale of 
what may be termed imperishable merchandise, 1. e., mer- 
chandise that can be taken back by the seller if the pur- 
chaser fails to fulfill his obligations, the seller, except 
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in the case of diamonds waiving’ the possibility of wear 
and tear or depreciation in value due to constant use. 

“Selling the perishable necessities of life on the partial 
payment plan is not in vogue, partly because the difficul- 
ties besetting the retailer will prohibit him from taking 
the risk, or perhaps because the present legal status will 
not permit its operation with safety guaranteed to the 
operator. Household furniture, diamonds and other known 
consumable merchandise is always in the hands of the 
seller until paid for. Prior to that time such goods are 
rented under the protection of salary liens, chattel mort- 
gages, assignment of income, in fact, a practical signing 
away of everything in favor of the seller, should all means 
of collection fail or the goods be stolen. 

“The coal dealer could not recover a ton of coal from 
a pile of ashes, and a groceryman would hardly relish the 
thoughts of finding a cupboard as bare as old Mother 
Hubbard’s were he obliged to take steps to recover his 
wares. 

“The problem of selling the perishable necessities of 
life by the installment plan is hard, but if solved it would 
confer a lasting benefit upon humanity. The customer 
who runs bills with his various local dealers is bound by 
no agreement providing a penalty to pay within a certain 
specified time. The loose methods of the retailer’s credit 
system are notorious and ineffective, and many a retailer 
has met his financial Waterloo by extending credit to the 
unworthy and the unfortunate. The public is badly 
trained and expects to run bills regardless of time, to be 
paid at the public’s own convenience. This necessitates 
the retailer establishing a flexible credit with his jobber, 
who in turn must have a proportionately large credit with 
the manufacturer and operator. 
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“Thus we see that the whole system of credit is ineffec- 
tive as it begins in favor of the customer and ends with 
the manufacturer. You may ask ‘why don’t people pay 
their bills?’ Principally because they are careless. This 
carelessness results in the piling up of an amount that 
makes a single payment inconvenient and often impos- 
stble. Were people educated to a point where they would 
voluntarily pay so much per week on their bills, credit 
would have a finer basis, and there would be fewer fail- 
ures in that part of the business world that deals indirectly 
and directly with the consumer of life’s necessities. It is 
so easy to run a bill—so hard to pay one. 

“Owing to keen competition the retailer is obliged to 
take long chances with his credit. If he refuses Henry 
Jenkins credit, Henry will go across the street to a keen 
competitor and establish himself on a credit basis. There 
his customer is lost—but with that customer a risk. 

“The writer does not claim to have in mind a system 
of installment suitable for the requirements of the coal 
dealer, the clothier, the dry goods man and the grocer. 
He does not claim to be able to suggest a remedy for the 
present atrocious system of so-called credit, which too 
often resolves itself into plain thievery or honest inability 
to pay. He does not claim sufhcient knowledge of human 
nature to enable him to see the desirability of a modified 
form of paying creditors upon the installment plan, and 
he hopes to live to see the practical working out of a sys- 
tem which will at°once make the burden of paying bills 
light for the payer and assure greater financial strength 
for the small merchant who is at present entirely in the 
hands of his trade.” 


_ 


CHAPTER VI. 


RETAIL SELLING. 





A Little Screed on Good and Bad Methods in Vogue 
Among Those Who Cater to the 
Great Buying Public. 


HE BASIS of effective selling in retail lies in adver- 
T tising, and the term comprehends not only the use 
of newspaper space but also the very effective win- 
dow displays which now characterize every up-to-date and 
modern retail establishment. This does not mean that 
the retail salesman is a factor to be despised, but it rather 
argues advertising as a starting point—the basis upon 
which successful retail establishments are built and con- 
ducted. The subject of this article is “co-operation in the 
retail store,” and the writer will try to explain how the 
co-operation of all departments with the advertising de- 
partment will strengthen the whole fabric. 

The effective force of retail selling is lessened and 
sometimes entirely destroyed, through the failure of em- 
ployees to properly back up advertising—failure caused by 
both sins of omission and sins of commission. 

While not decrying the unit value of the salesman and 
his individuality as it makes for success, the writer never- 
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theless believes that there are “line” stores and department 
stores that are unable to hold together a force of sub-man- 
agers and clerks who will work for the best interests of 
the firm. In all lines of business there are certain in- 
dividuals who exhibit indifference, surliness and lack of 
cohesiveness to the serious detriment of the whole, and 
nowhere is this more apparent than in the retail store 
where long hours and meager salaries sap the energy, in- 
telligence and willingness of employees. They fail to 
realize that their interests are closely bound to those of the 
firm employing them, and it is little wonder that dissat- 
isfied customers leave such establishments, never to re- 
turn. Thus we see that the dissatisfied selling force will 
militate against advertising and destroy much of its force. 

A little incident will be apropos here, and while it does 
not directly concern a retail establishment, it nevertheless 
has to deal with that department of a railroad which 
retails tickets to travelers. 

The writer had occasion to journey to Detroit recently 
and, selecting that which he considered the best road out 
of Chicago, he repaired to the city ticket office. A sign 
upon the door notified travelers that the location of the 
office would be changed within the next few days. This 
was news to the writer and upon approaching the clerk 
at the desk he remarked pleasantly, “I see you are about 
to move your office; are they going to tear this building 
down ?” 

“Ugh!” growled the vinegar-faced employee back of 
the counter, ‘““what ye want?” This in his most surly tone. 

“I wanted a ticket to Detroit,” I replied, “knowing that 
your road-bed and equipment were of the best, and that 
your train service was excellent, but I am obliged to size 
up the whole outfit and judge it according to the treat- 
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ment you have given me. I do not want anything from 
you or your road, now or ever,” and with that I 
went next door to another ticket office representing a road 
of less magnitude, and perhaps fewer advantages, but 
boasting, at least, of courteous employees, and so it was 
that one man’s surliness cost his employers $13.50. Just 
in passing, be it said that railroad employees, particularly 
those engaged in the selling of tickets, are almost uni- 
formly curt, unsatisfactory and discourteous, and many 
approach the ticket window with fear and trembling. 

But to return to retail selling as is conducted in the 
ordinary and small department store. The selling depart- 
ment may be divided into three classes. Individualized 
they are, the advertising manager, the floor or department 
manager, and the salesman, with stock keeping, book- 
keeping and delivery departments as auxiliary, and these 
latter not to be considered in the morale of the establish- 
ment. 

The advertising manager is the fountain head of busi- 
ness. He is practically responsible, in league with the de- 
partment heads, for the amount of business transacted. 
To him is allotted the task of bringing the public in to 
inspect merchandise. His duties begin and end with the 
bringing of the customer to the store, and the customer 
once inside, the advertising manager’s obligation ceases. 
It is not only for the man of publicity to co-operate with 
the selling forces, but contra-wise the selling force must 
co-operate with him in the arranging of attractive publicity 
matter. 

The floor manager is the last resort for the customer. 
He is not brought into contact with the buyer to any great 
extent, but in his capacity, he must be a man of tact and 
with almost inexhaustible patience. He has to do with 
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both seller and buyer. The burden of selling rests upon 
his shoulders and in the province of his duties he must be 
a walking directory; a walking arbitration board, the 
middle man to whom disputes between the clerk and cus- 
tomer are frequently referred for adjustment. As a factor 
on the selling force he stands prominent and many are 
inclined to judge a store by the intelligence and courtesy 
of its managers rather than by the treatment accorded by 
the salesmen and salesmen. The floor manager is 
always elevated from the ranks of the salesman by reason 
of his peculiar fitness for the position, and it is seldom 
that these men make mistakes or lower the standard set 
by their employers. 

It i8 with the clerk behind the counter then that we 
must deal. To this individual is given the task of success- 
fully completing the work of the advertising manager and 
the floor manager. 

The clerk, to be a successful working unit in the selling 
force, must possess tact and be capable of judging his 
customers and their wants. In other words he must be a 
student of human nature, capable of exhibiting deference 
to the wishes of the purchaser and at the same time main- 
taining the dignity of his firm and the goods he repre- 
sents. His success is dependent upon his ability to com- 
promise with the person with whom he is dealing. Not 
dictatorial, nor cringing, he may be neither arbitrary or 
servile, but to the contrary he must have the happy me- 
dium between those two extremes—that medium we call 
adaptability. 

Given the clever advertising manager, the diplomatic 
floor manager, and the ever alert, intelligent and courte- 
ous salesman, the result will be a model selling force, an 
ideal combination, calculated to put honest goods at honest 
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prices into the hands of a public that is willing and ready 
to be treated fairly. 

Another chapter in this book is devoted to selling by 
mail. In it the writer has described the follow-up system 
and its advantages. Let us then compare the three work- 
ing units of the retail store to the follow-up system. The 
advertising manager and his advertisement constitute the 
first letter to the public. This letter, strong and forceful, 
will deliver the customer at the store, but seldom will it 
serve the purpose of selling the goods, without the co-oper- 
ative efforts of the selling force upon the floor. Just as 
the first letter of the follow-up system is primarily intend- 
ed to interest the customer to the point of inspection, just 
so the advertising manager and his work will produce the 
same effect in the retail world. 

D. M. Lord, formerly of the Lord & Thomas Agency, 
declares that “the work of an advertisement is simply 
the introduction of the prospective buyer to the merchant. 
The merchant must himself persuade the man to buy just 
as though the man had walked into his store in person, 
instead of writing in as the result of some advertisement.” 

In analyzing the duties of the floor manager in detail 
the following suggests itself: The floor manager exists 
in two types. The first is a man of address, 
good disposition and tact’ He counts his em- 
ployer’s interests as his own; polite and obliging, he 
has consideration for the frailties of the average shopper 
—particularly the woman. For example, a customer in 
a large department store in Pittsburg desired an exchange 
of goods. He was a man of standing and his credit with 
the firm was irreproachable and welcome. Owing to the 
importance of the exchange it was necessary to transact 
business with the head of the department. Upon making 
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known his wishes this manager made it his personal busi- 
ness to see that the deal was carried through at the very 
slightest loss of time. His attitude was that of courtesy; 
his services cheerfully rendered and the deal made that 
customer a still firmer friend of the establishment. In the 
same store was another department head. The writer, 
a man whose knowledge of the different departments ap- 
ptoximated his knowledge of a South African jungle, 
went to this employee for information. “Will you please 
direct me to the silk department?” was the query. With 
a vicious jerk of his thumb this affable (?) subordinate 
gruffly replied, “two aisles to the right—down three.” The 
store was a large one and the query was made in about 
its center.. Needless to say, the writer had considerable 
trouble in locating the department desired and the annoy- 
ance caused, in conjunction with the tone of voice with 
which the manager had addressed him, left him in a bad 
frame of mind and planted a desire to “knock” the estab- 
lishment on every occasion. Department manager number 
one was a successful follow-up letter to the advertise- 
ment. Department manager number two was eminently 
a weak follow-up letter number two. 

It is true that the department manager does not come in 
contact with the majority of customers, but at the same 
time this 1n no way lessens his responsibility as a factor 
in successful or unsuccessful sale methods employed by 
those under him. 

The customer finally reaches the selling department, 
and is in the hands of those whose province it is to close 
the deal suggested by the advertising manager. 
The unit in this department is called the clerk 
and sometimes this underpaid, overworked _ indi- 
vidual loses his ‘temper and lapses in to a _ state 
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of mind that amounts to absolute indifference as to 
whether the sale is made or not. Such conditions superin- 
duce mutual disgust—the clerk annoys the customer and 
the customer annoys the clerk and the result is usually no 
sale and right at this’ point the following question sug- 
gests itself: | 

Is it possible to secure a selling force that is uniformly 
courteous, good natured and willing to serve? Past ex- 
perience indicates that this Eutopian stage has never been 
reached and yet if such a thing were possible there is 
no advertising feature that would compare to the adver- 
tising of courtesy as a feature in the newspapers. Mark 
the strength of this announcement: 

“Our help must be willing to accommodate, possess 
good nature and patience; otherwise they have no 
place in our establishment.” 

- The whole trouble lies in the injudicious selection of 
help, low wages and long hours, and until economical con- 
ditions are radically changed, there is absolutely no chance 
for any department store to advertise the quality of its 
help. 

There is the type of clerk who has fixed ideas as to the 
wants of the customer. He uses and relies upon his 
own judgment and tries to convince the customer 
that he is right. In nine cases out of ten this type of 
clerk loses the sale because the man or woman with the 
pocketbook claim the privilege of thinking and deciding 
for themselves. 

For these and other reasons the missionary work done 
by the advertising manager and the floor manager are 
often neutralized at the counter. In some stores this con- 


dition of affairs is provided for, and partly overcome by 
the establishment of a commission system, whereby the 
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clerk receives a certain cash bonus for all goods sold over 
a certain amount. This system is good. Money in sight 
will often change the whole character of the salesman, or 
at least it will induce him to hide his true character and 
to be obliging just for the money there is in it. 

Contrast this type with the willing and courteous em- 
ployee, and you will at once understand why customers 
will often wait for a half-hour or more to be waited on 
by those whom they know to be willing to serve with good 
grace and discretion. The clerks who cater to their 
wants and who consider nothing too much trouble in the 
line of accommodation, are the co-operators with the 
higher powers, working for success. 

The valuable clerk makes a constant study of the firm’s 
advertising, understanding what the advertising manager 
is trying to accomplish and in so doing keeping goods 
moving. Sometimes the employee knows no more about 
the advertising of the goods he is selling, than he does 
about the merchandise advertised by a competing store. 
Not knowing the advertised material, he is not at all com- 
petent to advance strong talking points advanced by the 
- advertising manager. Constant and careful observation 
of store news is of material assistance in sales making 
and ignorance will often create unpleasant situations. 

Some of the obstructions to salesmaking in the retail 
store are erected by the stock-keeper. One cited here will 
suffice for illustration as it refers to failure of the stock- 
keeper to have his different departments supplied with 
various lines and sizes. The incident demonstrates not 
only that stock was incomplete, but that an employee 
assumed that he knew more than the proprietor, whose 
directions to the advertising manager had been carried 
cut. 
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The writer went into a men’s furnishing establishment 
where “quarter size” collars had been extensively adver- 
tised. He had not been able to secure collars in half sizes 
that fitted properly, and seeing this advertisement he con- 
cluded to try the quarter size. The clerk, after hunting 
vainly through the stock exclaimed to his fellow clerk: 
“There it is again! We never have the size in stock that 
is wanted, and that advertisement is making me more 
trouble than anything I have struck for a long time.” He 
apologized for the broken stock and promised to have 
the collars later. This meant a lost sale and a lost 
customer. The writer was displeased in the first place 
because he had anticipated comfort from the collars ad- 
vertised, in the second place because he had walked sev- 
eral blocks out of his way on the strength of the advertis- 
ing. 

Broken stock does much to increase the substitution evil, 
especially if the salesman 1s working on a salary and com- 
mission basis, and substitution eventually means decay of 
and business patronized by people who know their own 
minds. 

Lack of accommodations frequently spoils trade. It is 
much pleasanter to do one’s shopping in a store where 
wide aisles and spacious resting rooms prevail, and in 
spite of the goods advertised, in spite of special induce- 
ments and in spite of everything the commodious store 
wins out over its more crowded competitor. With con- 
venience the advertising manager can be abetted. Without 
it, he loses a certain amount of his selling force, not 
through any fault of his own, but through the failure of 
a short-sighted management. 

The book-keeping and delivery departments are factors 
in success or failure. Here again is demonstrated the 
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ability or the lack of ability of employees. Your well- 
conducted book-keeping department makes out its bills 
promptly and accurately. Some people are very sensitive 
upon the subject of receiving bills. In most cases people 
of good financial standing desire these bills upon a certain 
day. In all cases they desire accurate bills. Let the book- 
keeper or his assistant fail to observe these requirements, 
then the store in question falls in the estimation of its 
customer. 

The above is given to the reader in good faith. Theory 
is eliminated and cold. facts are presented, in rough, with 
a view: to increasing the efficiency of the selling force and 
the establishment as well. Successful salesmaking begins 
with the management and ends with the cash boy. 


PART II 


“THE MAN” 


CHAPTER VIL. . 


EMPLOYERSHIP. 





A New and Recently Discovered Field in Business, 
Wherein the Employer, Is, for the Time, 
Under Discussion and Criticism. 


HE writer believes that he has discovered an unwrit- 

T ten field in business life—a field that has no maga- 

zines filled with wise theory and intelligent com- 

ment to represent it, and no business literature of any 
description for “information and guidance.” 

Let’s call it the ““employership.” 

We who write and think for a living are mainly em- 
ployees and we are nearly all afraid to tackle the old man 
in print. We are pretty nearly a unit in our wholesome 
respect for the producer of the pay envelope, and while 
we may make rude, coarse remarks against the general 
cussedness of employers through thin air to a suffering 
fellow employee, we are averse to going on record with 
such rémarks. 

We have magazines that help the salesman to sell goods 
on the road, the retail salesman to do business across the 
counter, the advertising man to make good advertising, 
the accountant to keep his books carefully, and the bank 
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employee to hold down a job properly. Where, now, 1s 
the literature that teaches the employer to be a good em- 
ployer, and in so doing to get the most out of his help. 

Employer-ship is a distinct science, involving all the 
psychological theories and the practicabilities that good 
employees study and follow. The interests of the em- 
ployer are general and his attention to the handling of his 
help ought to engross his attention. His success is largely 
dependent upon the smooth working of his selling ma- 
chine, and this machine is composed of the units that 
handle all of the executive work of the establishment. 

Attention was brought to this subject by a recent rath- 
er critical examination of several large retail stores in 
Chicago during a Christmas rush, and perhaps two ex- 
amples giving the opposite extremes will suffice to make 
the argument clear. 

There is a prominent business house in the city of Chi- 
cago doing a large retail business at all seasons of the 
year, but a particularly strenuous salesmaking period oc- 
curs two weeks preceding Christmas. It is history that 
help in this house rarely remains over three months be- 
cause of its head—a man whose reputation for ill-nature, 
and whose capacity for over-working his salesmen is no- 
torious. On the week preceding Christmas the salesmen 
reported at 7 o’clock a. m., and worked until 12 at night with 
half-hour intermissions in which to fill their tired sys- 
tems with open-worked tarts, sinkers and a certain black 
fluid so common in Chicago’s cheap restaurants, known as 
“near coffee.’ Christmas day found them still at their 
posts, and many of them labored throughout the entire 
holiday, while this year the Sunday preceding Christmas 
found the establishment running in full blast. It is re- 
ported that one of the higher employees of the establish- 
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ment went to the head and complained that lack of sleep 
was killing him. Said the employer, “Don’t sleep until 
next week.” To the writer’s knowledge, there is not one 
man in the employ of this house, from department man- 
agers down to office boys, who holds one atom of respect 
for the task master at the head of the establishment. More 
than this, he is uniformly consigned to oblivion by the 
white slaves who are forced by immediate circumstances 
to hang on to their very distasteful positions. 

This assertion is positive. You cannot get blood 
out of a turnip, and you cannot get cheerful devotion to 
duty out of unreasonable hours and disagreeable snarls. 
What is still more serious, you cannot get employees who 
stick. 

And now for the contrast. The biggest retail establish- 
ment in the world is that owned by the late Marshall 
Field. It embraces offices in a number of the principal 
cities of the world. The store is in Chicago. Mar- 
shall Field’s theory was that employees are human beings 
and not dray horses or Alaskan sledge dogs. This theory 
makes the week before Christmas in his establishment like 
the other weeks in the year so far as hours are concerned. 
Believing that employees work more cheerfully and to 
better advantage with regular hours for sleep and re- 
freshment, the proprietor of this store insisted upon six 
o'clock closing, during the most strenuous business week 
in the year, knowing that of all weeks, this one makes 
the greatest drain upon the vitality of the employees and 
that therefore they need at least the same amount of rest 
and recreation. 

The disintegration of the working capacity of an estab- 
lishment is not always brought about by long hours and 
uniformly discourteous treatment. There are occasions 
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when temporary irritability and annoyance shown by the 
proprietor finds place in the minds of all of the subordin- 
ates to the detriment of the business interests of the con- 
cern, 

We all know that the “old man” has his off days—that 
he sometimes arrives in the morning with blood in his 
eye, superinduced by something that has gone wrong at 
home in the morning, or perhaps on account of too much 
lobster a la Newburg the night before. The cause is not 
important, but the effect is disastrous. 

An employee in the service of a capricious old curmud- 
geon summed up the situation about as follows: 

“When the old man comes down on the vinegar train 
in the morning there is the dickens to pay in the store. 
He is getting more and more into the habit of captious 
fault finding. Every time he growls some of the help 
lose their morning’s good nature, and that puts a drag on 
business. Then the old man loses money because he has 
impaired his money-making machine.” He continued: 
“It’s getting to be a sure thing now and we are all prac- 
tically on a regular schedule to come in for a “wigging”’ 
whether we need it or not and my time is about 9:15 
a.m. I do not know why he strikes me so early unless 
it is to make me feel badly all day. From me he goes 
the rounds.” 

You employers, who sometimes come down town from 
coffee that has tasted like Arbuckles’ and toast that seems 
to have been keel-hauled through muddy water and “near- 
ly butter,’ do you ever stop to realize that good nature and 
affability are the most valuable assets in your business? 
Has it ever occurred to you that a well contented employee 
when left at ease is capable of turning out twice as much 
work in a given time as is the poor bully-ragged clerk 
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who hates the sight of you in your moods, but who, like 
the whipped cur, can only snarl behind your back, and 
take money out of your pocket through his inattention to 
business. Did you ever stop to consider that an employee 
who is not satisfied with you and your methods is con- 
stantly on the look-out for a new position, and that in his 
state of mind he is not capable of rendering efficient serv- 
ices? 

An advertising man, and also a philosopher of note, 
once said, “Keep sweet until 10 a. m. and the rest of the 
day will take care of itself,” and that is as true as gospel. 
A bad morning, if catered to, will put you out of business 
for the rest of the day, and drive your employees to drink— 
that is 1f they are so inclined. 

This plea for good nature in business comes from one 
who has been an employee all his life, dating from the 
day when he carried water for the elephants at the circus 
up until the time of his penning these lines. He knows 
just where and when his best work has been done, and it 
is needless to say that it was always in the establishment 
where his superior had a pleasant morning greeting and 
a kind word from time to time. 

The following, by the writer, appearing in a recent 
magazine, emphasizes much of that which has been writ- 
ten on this subject: 

“We hear nowadays so much of the gospel to em- 
ployees, the gospel of hard work, long hours, studious at- 
tention to duties, evidence of the time clock watching 
habit, and the other thousand and one things which suc- 
cess preachers so advocate for the advancement of young 
men. We have just finished reading an article concerning 
an office boy who is gaid to be making $75 a month. A 
schedule of nine dont’s is given as accountable for his 
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success in his humble avocation. The don’ts in part read 
something like this: 

“Don’t sleep day or night. 

“Don’t leave the office under any circumstances. 

“Don’t fail to do three things at one time if you are 
asked. 

“Don’t ask for a vacation. 

“Don’t ask for a raise. 

“Don’t wear shabby clothes. 

“Don’t fail to butt into the bosses’ business. 

“Don’t take time to read anything save the ‘Guide to 
Success,’ written by a man who died in the almshouse, 
and some day you may, as an office boy, draw $75 a 
month. 

“This gospel of hard work is a good one. Hard work 
should be the portion of every young man starting in 
business, and close attention to his business is essential 
to success. 

“The future is full of promise to the boy who starts out 
right and there is but one way to start right. ‘But, on 
the other hand,’ as Dr. Domehead always remarks just 
before the explosion occurs, “did it ever occur to you that 
this gospel to employees, this gospel of hard work, is too 
often pushed to a disagreeable finish by grasping, miserly 
old curmudgeons who have ground an ill-gained hoard 
out of the life-blood of their employees ?’ 

“Success preachers seem to be able to see only one side 
of this question, and an army of ill-paid, overworked, 
weary drudges plod home night after night without ambi- 
tion to rise in the world, so deadened by physical weari- 
ness as to make them merely automatons with nothing but 
a future of automatic work stretching before them. 

“Success preachers frequently overdo matters in their 
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impreachments, and to one successful man turned out by 
the grinding mill of opulent arrogance, nine miserable 
wrecks of humanity drop out of sight unknown, unhonor- 
ed and unsung. 

“The hard road of success is strewn with corpses of 
business failures. And why? The worn body and the 
tired brain cannot recuperate sufficiently between hours 
of work to enable their owners to even stir up enough 
ambition to write home for money enough to live on. The 
close relationship between mind and body has but one 
fixed law in this particular. The body that does not re- 
ceive sufficient exercise and brain that does not receive 
sufficient recreation operate in harmony to destroy. 

“Long hours, insufficient pay and insufficient recreation 
all conspire to make a dissatisfied, morbid protester 
against things that are, and employers who believe in the 
grinding process occasionally succeed in turning out a 
pronounced success, but they usually succeed in turning 
out a worn and haggard failure. 

“The doctrine of hard work is all right. The doctrine 
of concentration is correct. Loyalty to one’s employer is 
imperative, but let the employer exercise moderation. Let 
him help his help by giving them sufficient relaxation. 
Let him lighten the burdens of life whenever possible. 
Let him allow the mind to expand as it only will when the 
body is properly treated. The result will be more suc- 
cesses and less failures.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SALESMANAGER. 





An Outline of the Qualifications, Both Practical 
and Ethical, Which Every Good Sales- 
manager Should Possess. 


HE chair of the salesmanager, who may be well 
T called the dean of salesmen, is a comparatively 
new department in a well regulated manufacturing 
and wholesale establishment. This position has been 
created in line with organization, which is the keynote of 
success in latter day business. The evolution of the sales- 
manager from the ranks of traveling representatives is a 
result of progress and concentration of business forces 
and he is now a recognized and powerful factor in the 
selling organization of any business. 

The writer was recently approached by a man who in- 
formed him that he had been recently appointed as sales- 
manager of a certain business institution with some twenty 
or twenty-five salesmen under him. He was a little at 
sea concerning that which would be expected of him, and 
he wanted to have his duties clearly defined, both from 
the ethical and practical standpoint. His confession that 
he did not know what was expected of him was but nat- 
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ural, and at the same time doubt as to his ability to hold 
down his position was raised by his ignorance of its re- 
quirements. Believing, however, that some sort of a 
clear delineation of what is expected of salesmanagers 
may be of value, not only to the man in the chair but 
also to traveling salesmen, the writer respectfully begs to 
submit his interpretation of some of the cardinal princi- 
ples involved in this important position. 

Ability counts much with the salesmanager. It may 
be called “native ability” because the most successful men 
at the head of a sales department are those who create 
their own positions, formulating duties from personal ex- 
perience, and establishing, therefrom a set of hard and 
fast rules that will apply. The salesmanager who is able 
to do this will bring maximum results from his working 
forces on the road, provided that they are amenable to 
his instructions. 

The lawyer has his Blackstone; the physician his pon- 
derous tomes written by acknowledged masters in medi- 
cine and surgery; the draftsman his works in higher math- 
ematics, and the preacher his Bible. The salesmanager 
is not well equipped with written material and his principal 
asset is only personal unwritten experience with which he 
has evolved himself from the chrysalis of the ordinary 
commercial traveler and made himself as one having 
authority, and one able to dictate wisely and well. 

There are two dominant working forces which produce 
the successful salesman. One is purely psychological in 
its every aspect; the other “mind mechanical.” To illus- 
trate briefly: the psychological side of salesmanship com- 
prehends tact, judgment, or in other words the indefinable 


something which we slangy Americans are prone to call 
“hunches,” and this being still further interpreted means 
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ability to read character in others, and to act with discre- 
tion according to the reading. The mind mechanical 
nature of a man, means his practical side—his ability to 
handle his working force with economy and judgment to 
the best financial advantage of the firm he represents. 

The successful salesmanager knows that authority based 
on being right secures the most effective obedience, and 
that authority upheld merely by the powers that have 
made him, is not effective in forwarding business and pro- 
ducing results. ; 

The ability to secure and retain men in service, and 
to get best results from them constitutes the best executive 
ability necessary to the successful salesmanager. He 
must, above all, be able to rnle by kindness, firmness and 
business tact. -His close acquaintanceship with the de- 
tails of the road and of routes, and of customers must be 
to a large extent superior to that acquaintanceship pos- 
sessed by his subordinates, and in the exercise of his ma- 
tured judgment, tact is necessary. 

He must be systematic and elastic in producing, and be 
able to adapt his plans to meet changed conditions. 

Ability to observe and to learn the value of little things 
is an essential. Knowing how to make big advantages 
out of little ones, and the ability to avoid the habit of 
making mountains of trouble out of mole hills of vexa- 
tion count for much. Having no hard and fast set of 
rules to follow, his superior intelligence must dictate in 
the steering of his course. Having few or no precedents 
to follow, save those established by himself, he cannot 
rely upon the experience of others. Constantly changing 
conditions and emergencies arising,-will tax the success- 
ful salesmanager to his brain limit. 

The engineer at the throttle of his locomotive must have 
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ability to think and act almost simultaneously. The red 
danger signal flashing before him at an unexpected mo- 
ment, calls for automatic action between the brain and 
arm, and that engineer who can act in an automatic but 
right way in an emergency, is the man who protects the 
train. In business life the salesmanager is the engineer 
at the throttle and his ability to act quickly and with judg- 
ment in emergency, is a factor to his success. 

He should be optimistic but rational, and egotism, while 
necessary, must still not be so pronounced as to prohibit 
him giving credit where credit is due. 

In addition to being a psychologist he must know that 
he is one, and understand why. He must be conversant 
with the laws of suggestion and their application in busi- 
ness, and when necessary, develop the latent psychic qual- 
ities of his subordinates. He must study character, and 
know the nature and minds of his men. This will cause him 
to make allowances for their peculiarities and he will be 
ingenious enough to secure the fullest service from them 
by utilizing their peculiarities and directing their forces in 
the proper directions. 

Rationality and impulse are two opposing factors that 
enter largely into business. The one represents judgment, 
the other lack of it. The successful salesmanager discerns 
the difference and knows how to successfully apply to both 
in procuring business. 

In his dealings with his men, and with the trade, his 
knowledge of correspondence is essential and the good 
salesmanager is an adept in the use of well arranged eu- 
phonious sentences that tell disagreeable truths pleasantly 
and pleasant truths gloriously. In his correspondence, 
bluntness is to be avoided and volubility discouraged. The 
agreeable mean between these two extremes is always 
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desirable. Long letters do not mean as much as letters 
in which every sentence makes a point, ard every para- 
graph a story. Long letters oftentimes involve themselves 
in a hopeless tangle of words weakening and often de- 
stroying themselves. 

Apropos of this comes the story of the editor of a cer- 
tain New York newspaper who sent a ‘“‘cub” reporter into 
the South to secure a story on a Mississippi flood. The 
correspondent wired back, “Great story. Will make 4,000 
words.” The editor replied, “Cut it down.” The reporter 
wired back, “Cannot do it—story too important,” and then 
he collapsed upon receiving a telegram from the editor 
which read, “Cut it down—story of Creation told in 600 
words.” 

If it is true that energy radiates from a central human 
source and passes into other human beings, then a sales- 
manager should be a bundle of energy, a central dynamo, 
as it were, communicating power to all around him. The 
energy that affects the man alone is not nearly so valu- 
able, or desirable, as that which emanates from a super- 
ior being bearing fruit in the work of thase around him. 

“To observe a difficulty is only to surmount it,” and the 
possession of ability in this direction is a valuable asset 
to the chief of the sales forces, not only because he is 
bound to meet with difficulties, but more because his 
work is observed by others, and acts as a stimulus upon 
those under him. We are all largely initiative, and the 
natural desire to excel is a part of human nature. So it is 
that salesmen who see successes of others will imitate as 
far as possible. 

The despotic salesmanager is treated in another chap- 
ter, and his failings studied. Enough to say here that the 
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highest: type of “‘sales commander” is embodied in the man 
who leads, but does not drive. 

If he be a subordinate, also he must learn to obey his 
superiors—not only to make the best use of the tools pro- 
vided him, but to teach his salesmen to do likewise. 

A salesmanager should have authority over the adver- 
tising department, but where he has it not, he should learn 
to avail himself of it and work in harmony with it. Tact 
does it. : 

A salesmanager should be broad in his views, liberal 
towards the views of others, electric in policy, and ready 
to accept and utilize ideas from all sources. His effort 
should be directed toward the discovery of the best method 
of selling his merchandise. 

He should work in harmony with his employer ang 
make due allowance for his probable idiosyncrancies and 
give due respect to his employers’ opinions, even when 
opposed to his own. 

He must secure co-operation and not invite opposition 
from his fellow employees or subordinates. 

He must work and keep everlastingly at it. 

No hard and fast rule can be formulated, covering all 
of the duties of a salesmanager. He must outline his own 
duties and perform them, provide duties for others and 
see that they are fulfilled. 

You cannot teach a salesmanager his duties specifically, 
on paper, and we might say that in all instances a sales- 
manager must gain his knowledge from experience and 
observation and then use COMMON SENSE. 

A salesmanager should understand every detail of his 
business and he can only have this detail at his fingers’ 
ends because he has had the road experience. A manager 
or salesman who has spent his previous life in the office 
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would be about as able a man in his position as an eigh- 
teen-year-old girl out of a boarding school would be in 
charge of a red hot engine boiler with the cold water valve 
shut. 

Genius to invent methods of selling is not only desir- 
able, but even essential and this should be accompanied by 
talent to apply the ideas of others. In other words the 
good salesmanager should be an inventor of salesman- 
ship and a practical purloiner of the ideas of others which 
he must dress up to a point where they will not be recog- 
nizable. 

The salesmanager is more of a thinker than a talker, 
and his ability to formulate logical arguments in favor of 
his goods should be co-ordinate with his inventive genius 
in preparing effective replies to objections. 

In a broad sense a salesmanager’s duties involve the 
performance or supervision of everything which promotes 
sales. He is director-general of the forces which distrib- 
ute the merchandise of the business organization with 
which he is connected. 

The ideal salesmanager is a high class salesman—yet 
many excellent salesmanagers are ineffective as salesmen. 
The reason for this lying in the fact that the truly valu- 
able salesman is continuously effective. Many men are 
so constituted that they are effective only at times, and 
a lengthened period of work will prove too much their 
powers. A steadily plodding man is generally to be pre- 
ferred as a salesman to a man who is erratic though bril- 
liant. 

The close relationship between advertising and sales- 
manship makes it imperative for the salesmanager to co- 
operate with the advertising department and no selling 
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organization is complete that does not comprehend the 
salesmanager with knowledge of advertising and an ad- 
vertising manager with knowledge of salesmanship. Co- 
operation is necessary between the two departments in 
order to insure best results that will justify departmental 
support and high salaried men in charge. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE HOUSE AND THE SALESMAN. 





Wherein Some of the Differences Between Em- 
ployer and Traveling Man Are Touched on, 
With a View of Bettering Conditions. 


transfer of merchandise from the manufacturer to 

the consumer, comprehends the establishment and 
maintenance of several high salaried house positions, all 
carrying individual weights of responsibility. These 
responsibilities are seldom considered by the layman and 
often lightly passed over by the traveling salesman, whose 
work is intimately associated with and affiliated in the 
departments above him. 

The traveling salesman is on the road to get business. 
It is his to secure the orders that makes possible the 
existence of the concern he represents. He is the keynote 
of commercial activity, and without him business would 
lapse into a somnolent half-awake condition, fatal to all 
concerned. The good salesman realizes this, but he stops 
short at that and sometimes refuses to cast his eyes be- 
yond the narrow prospective of his order book. He 
gauges his popularity with the firm and his salary by the 
measure of his success, and having secured his modicum 


TT: necessary commercial machinery involving the 
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of orders he sometimes considers his duty fulfilled, and 
his mission accomplished. Lack of co-operation with the 
house decreases his efficiency and decreases the profits on 
his sales. . 

Let us consider one or two of his abuses of the house. 

One of the most flagrant will be called “I have done 
enough for today.” This time-killing excuse is the pro- 
duct of one or two large sales that have been easily made. 
No matter how old or experienced the traveling man may 
be he experiences delightful elation and freedom from 
worry, just as soon as he has landed an order of magni- 
tude. It may have been an order that “walked into his 
pocket,” to use the slang expression, or it may have been 
the pleasing result of a hard day’s work. It represents 
large and satisfactory profit for the house, and it satisfies 
for a time the call made upon the treasury for the sales- 
man’s salary. In the lightness of his heart the knight of 
the road may say, “well, that will be about all for today 
—I will take in a matinee this afternoon and stay over 
night, finishing up the town in the morning.” Result—the 
house has lost the working efficiency of one of its integ- 
ral parts for a half day. Less in importance, but stiil an 
item, the house has lost the expenses incident to the stay 
over. There is an excuse for the tired or discouraged new 
man in calling it “enough for today.” There is none for 
the successful high-salaried employee who rests content 
upon work done at the expense of his employers. 

Another type of salesman “stands in” with department 
managers. A department manager is always anxious to 
make a showing, and -if he is the buyer in his line he is 
still more anxious. His success as a buyer depends upon 
the celerity with which his goods are moved and to make 
them move he falls back on the road man. Through jolly, 
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or on the ground of obligations conferred, the hustling 
department manager will often operate a major portion 
of the traveling salesman’s working hours; in brief, his 
goods will be featured while other lines remain in the 
background. The traveling salesman who “favors” some 
of his home departments at the expense of others, injures 
the house and injures the heads of other departments who 
are relying upon him to push sales. This type of repre- 
sentative is seldom brought to account. His sales manager 
credits him with goods sold without any particular refer- 
ence to their source. 

The insidious side line is a first breach of trust 
upon the part of the salesman. The man who carries a 
side line unknown to the firm that pays his salary and 
traveling expenses is a grafter, and a thief in every sense 
of the word. He robs his employer of traveling expenses 
and, what is more important, he robs him of time. The 
“side line” sharks who stock the salesmen know this and 
make their prices accordingly, and as a result commis- 
sions are high enough to be tempting. 

There is a type of salesman dubbed “just get along.” 
This man is losing money making opportunities of the 
best years of his life, usually selling about enough to cov- 
er salary and expenses, and possibly not that much. The 
“Just get alongs” are not altogether to blame for the ser- 
vices they are rendering. They are all afflicted with dis- 
eases generated by business destroying microbes. Per- 
haps some who read this book may find out for the first 
time that the microbes are working within them, killing 
the money-making tissues of the brain. The official titles 
by which the germs are known are unpronounceable— 
translated into English they may be summed up as fol- 
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lows: “Tomorrow,” “Laziness,” “Downcast,” “Low Aim,’ 
“Wasted Time,” “I Can’t,” and “Blue Days.” 

It is not within the province of this article to dilate on 
the ravages of these little imps. You traveling men who 
have them in your systems know them well. Enough to 
say that continued doses of thé germicide “I will,’> taken 
regularly, will destroy the microbes and put you in 4 
condition to give the house more and better service from 
day to day. 

If every man who spends his time on the road, away 
from the restraining influence of the house and free 
from the jurisdiction of office hours and the time clock, 
would feel that his duties were none the less onerous, and 
none the less responsible, then there would be many who 
are now called indifferent successes who would occupy 
that plane of “higher salesmanship” sought after by many 
and achieved by few. 

Whiskey is the greatest bar to success and its use is a 
vice that is today costing great mercantile establishments 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions of dollars annu- 
ally, through inefficient service and lost sales of its vic- 
tims. This is in no sense a temperance lecture, nor is it a 
sermon against stimulants. It is just a warning and a 
word of advice to the man on the road who has too many 
convivial friends in the towns on his route. The easiest 
victims of the god of failure, alcohol, are those who have 
been traveling a beaten path for years; those who have 
with energy and persistency succeeded in making scores 
of personal friends among customers. The lurking danger 
is often found in the small town where the knight of the 
grip must perforce spend the night for lack of train ac- 
commodations, or an account of short jumps. 

The writer is acquainted with several salesmen who 
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make quarterly visits in eastern Pennsylvania. In one 
valley traversed by a branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
there are populous towns located exactly eleven miles 
apart, covering a distance of about one hundred and 
twenty miles. They all contain good business and in each 
one is a set of jolly “local sports” who gather in the hotel 
bar rooms on stated occasions. In this district salesmen 
also become acquainted, and the combination of fraternal 
roadsters with the local bibulous merchants makes the 
valley one of temptation to the convivial salesman. The 
men referred to in the beginning of this paragraph have 
formed what might be called a club; in other words, they 
arrange their trips in such a way to meet in certain towns 
upon certain occasions. “The night before” is great. The 
local buyers are in high humor, and Gambrinus paints 
forthcoming orders in glowing colors. The evening is given 
over to pleasure and the bunch of salesmen turn into their 
hotel rooms in the early morning at the time the local 
buyers start to the bosoms of their families—Result, a 
bunch of traveling men with dark brown tastes at 10:30 
a. m., and a combination of local merchants grouchy and 
crusty at the same hour in the morning; combination of 
results—salesmen who do not feel like selling goods and 
merchants who are just as little inclined to buy. 

Passing from this very incomplete analysis of the sales- 
man’s obligations to his employers and his failure to carry 
them out, it is now purposed to make him the plaintiff in 
the case and dwell briefly on the duties of responsible 
heads in the office to the salesman and the lax manner in 
which they are sometimes performed. 

There is an unwritten law, adhered to by one class of 
employers which forbids them to give the devil (in this 
case represented by the salesman) his due. Said one 
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hoary old proprietor of a house in Chicago as he talked 
with his salesmanager concerning a crack man of the 
road: “It is all right to tell me what he is doing, but do 
not.swell him up personally; do not let him know what 
he is worth. If you do, it will come back on the house in 
two ways; he will want more money or he will grow care- 
less and live on his past reputation.” The salesmanager 
failed to agree with the “boss,” but the boss’s word was 
law and even to this day, perhaps, that salesman does not 
know how valuable he is. He has never been shown a 
comparison of his sales with the sales of his co-laborers. 

The management of a house similar to the one referred 
to will always extend a cold and formal welcome to the 
hard working plugger on his return from his trip. He 
will recetve no words of commendation, no encourage- 
ment. He is a valuable man and the house does not want 
to part with him, but like the horse, he does not know 
his own strength, and he never will know it until he has 
kicked the dash-board in three or four times and taken the 
bit into his mouth for a run down the pike to a more pro- 
gressive and appreciative house. 

To the employee of ordinary intelligence, judicious praise 
acts as a stimulus, and a spur to still further effort and 
pinhead reasoning only, dictates that the salesman should 
be spurred and whipped to greater endeavor with never 
a sight of the “lump of sugar” that binds him still closer 
to the interests he represents. 

in all establishments employing a corps of traveling 
representatives there is a man occupying one of the 
seats of the mighty. He is called the salesmanager. His 
position was created for him in recognition of services 
rendered the firm while on the road. The salesmanager 
is always a graduate of the practical school of salesman- 
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ship, and he is the lieutenant in command of the road 
forces. Sometimes he forgets that he was once a sales- 
man. In his high position he has developed arrogance 
and despotic tendencies that make him overly severe with 
his salesmen. This type of salesmanager looks for “re- 
sults” and that word epitomizes his vocabulary. He is a 
slave driver wielding the whip and in his caustic comment 
and shrieks for more business he forgets that he, too, was 
once under the rod. The despotic salesmanager takes no 
excuses. Inferior goods handled by his men, and hard times 
locally exhibited do not represent legitimate cause for 
failure. When he faces the oak wall of his desk, he. 
forgets the great outside world in which he once moved; 
he forgets the disappointments that he formerly suffered, 
and the tales of hard luck which he formerly forwarded 
to the house. Such a salesmanager is not a valuable as- 
sistant to any concern. His virulence, exhibited by word 
of mouth or through correspondence, disquiets and unset- 
tles the recipients, and makes them unfit for coping with 
the serious problem of selling goods against natural cir- 
cumstances. Nothing here said applies to the majority 
of men who occupy the salesmanager’s chair. This is 
meant for the “snobbists.” 

The writer of this article recently received a long letter 
from a traveling salesman in which he deplored the very 
unsatisfactory letter delivery service which is invariably 
his, while on the road. He laid much of the blame to 
lax system in the home office. It is very important that 
the men on the road receive remittances, instructions and 
acknowledgments as promptly as a well organized office 
force and well equipped mail service will permit. Uncle 
Sam is always prompt. He wastes no time in delivering 
the messages intrusted to his care, but the great trouble 
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is that these messages are not forthcoming from the send- 
ers as systematically as they should be. There are few 
salesmen who have not at times been stranded in country 
hotels with not enough money to get them out of town, 
and the inconvenience entailed, and the loss of dignity 
suffered, reflects little profit or credit upon the house. 
Very lax methods are in vogue in home offices. Many 
great sales have been lost and many contracts abrogated 
through failure to follow the salesman from town to, town 
upon the pre-arranged schedule laid out by him before 
leaving his house. This is one of the most annoying and 
irritating conditions that confronts the salesman, but 
leaving his own personal feelings out of the matter en- 
tirely, it still remains that the greatest loss is suffered by 
the house he represents. 

In speaking of a successful mercantile establishment 
we oftentimes forget to measure its success, not by what 
it has accomplished, but by what it might do, provided 
its machinery was in proper adjustment. And so we see 
that the carelessness exhibited in the home office, not only 
embarrasses the salesman, but also reflects back upon the 
house in actual loss of business. 


CHAPTER X., 


THE SALESMAN’S WORK DAY. 





Being a Short Resume of the Best Methods of 
Securing Maximum Results, Time, Cost 
and Territory Considered. 


a mileage book and a possible eight-hour work 

day. Problem: How can salesmen get the best 
and most out of these conditions, everything else being in 
their favor? 

Territorial limitations are regulated to get a maximum 
eficiency from maximum territory and there are a num- 
ber of conditions that enter into the economical problem 
of selling. Prominent among these are: 

Mileage traversed. 

Old trade to be called on. 

Prospective trade to be drummed. 

Number of trips necessary. 

Number of working hours. 

Salesmanship makes for success when the house chooses 
the right man for the right territory and limits the terri- 
tory according to conditions which govern the salesman’s 
working ability. 

It is said that it will require more time and energy to 


exe A man with two legs, an expense account, 
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cover eastern New York state than it will to sell over the 
whole state of California. The difference in the size of 
these two sections is apparent to the most casual student 
in geography. 

The salesman’s twenty-four hours is practically divided 
into three periods: Calling, traveling and sleeping. The 
longer the trips between towns, the shorter the working 
periods, time considered. At the same time he can cover 
more territory, embracing a less number of calling points, 
than he can less territory with more calling points. Time 
consutned is generally a question of population, and not of 
comparative distances. 

The thickly populated territory that calls for a small 
traveling radius is undoubtedly the most profitable. Econ- 
omy on the credit side of the salesman’s ledger is great 
because of the shorter jumps which make possible visits 
to several towns a day. This territory when worked 
around and back in a circle is again ripe for the next 
trip. Railroad fares are less, incidental and traveling 
expenses are small and the number of calls made large. 

The direct antithesis is observed in the far western ter- 
ritory where it is necessary to send a man once in a 
great while, not so much for the purpose of selling goods 
as to hold trade. For instance—territory west of Omaha, 
Kansas City and El] Paso in the southwest necessitates the 
traversing of hundreds and sometimes thousands of miles 
between selling points. Trips of this kind are usually 
items of expense directly considered. 

The salesman’s personality enters generally into the cov- 
ering of territory and his ability to make quick, economical 
and profitable trips makes him a valuable asset to a selling 
force. Mr. Charles Edmund Barker, a business writer of 
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note, has the following to say concerning the salesman 
and his ability to “get up and get business:” 

“Long and intimate experience has forced me to group 
road men into two broad general classes—the traveling 
man and the traveling salesman. The traveling man is a 
man who travels and has very little time to do anything 
else. With the right breed of salesmen the traveling is 
incidental—the more incidental the better.” 

Sometimes the salesman who has been working a ter- 
ritory for a considerable period decides that he is re- 
stricted and writes to his house for some more counties 
or sometimes states. He feels that he is milking the old 
territory and that his percentage of “dead ones” is piling up 
with every trip. He wants new material to work on and 
feels that his time will permit him to increase his field of 
action. This is a matter for the house to settle. The 
salesman is sometimes prejudiced in his own favor and 
does but little figuring on traveling expenses and their 
proportion to sales made. Sometimes it is the salesman 
who is played out, not the territory, and good results are 
achieved by a change of routes whereby new blood is in- 
jected into new territory by new men. 

Established trade is the best from the time-saving stand- 
point. When a salesman has the confidence of customers 
who have been dealing with him for a number of years 
his time is largely limited to a call, a “how-do-you-do,” 
an order or a refusal. If he gets the order he knows that 
his customer needs the goods. If he gets a refusal he 
knows that it would be time wasted for him to stop and 
argue with the buyer who already knows his stock and 
so the “get up and go” salesman has plenty of time in 
which he may make new customers. 

Prospective trade requires “drumming.” It is of slow 
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growth and hard to obtain. The buyer who does not know 
the salesman or the house is a time killer, not because he 
wants to take the salesman’s time but because the sales- 
man insists upon giving it to him. The first trip to the 
hotel to look at samples is a victory, often hardly achieved 
and the result of many months’ work. 

The size of territory and the figuring on the length 
of a trip are generally governed by conditions, called “old 
trade’ and “prospective trade,” and the salesman who at- 
tempts to bite off more than he can masticate, covers a 
territory indifferently well and gets results far below those 
which he might secure with smaller territory filled with 
good prospects carefully worked. 

The salesman’s hours for work are not set by the house 
employing him, but are regulated by the class of trade 
he calls upon, and the local hours governing towns of 
greater and lesser size. From 9:30 in the morning until 
12 at noon and from 1:30 until 6, practically represents 
the average salesman’s seed time and harvest periods. 
This applies in localities where small stores are the rule 
and where the buying is done by the “boss.” The alert 
salesman makes his own opportunities and catches his 
buyer at the right moment, no matter what this may be, 
and trunk samples receive a great many callers after 
business hours and on into the night. 

The foregoing and that which is to follow is an open 
book for the salesman who has had the practice of sales- 
manship drilled into him and the theory generally elimin- 
ated, and while it may make interesting reading for those 
who can corroborate it from experience, it still remains 
that there are thousands of men who are in the primer 
class of salesmanship. To them, this article will appeal 
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more particularly, possibly furnishing useful theory which 
they may demonstrate in their work. 

There seems to be a strong disposition upon the part 
of latter day business houses to abolish the itemized ex- 
pense account. It is conceded that the high grade sales- 
man of today is usually honest—that he makes no effort 
to hold down his traveling expenses to the lowest point 
at expense of comfort, and the maintenance of the stand- 
ing of the house. Grafting the expense account is less 
common now than it was in earlier days and the traveling 
salesman’s temptations has been largely reduced through 
proper compensation for work done and graduated salary 
raises, commensurate with the increase of business sent 
in, 

Looked at from the salesman’s standpoint it is a grind 
from the start of the day to its finish to keep accurate 
tabs on every cent of street car fare, all tips for baggage 
transfers, and the dozen or more other incidental ex- 
penses that enter into the daily life of the salesman. He 
has troubles enough of his own without having to rack 
his weary brain in an effort to remember just where and 
how he spent “this” nickel and “that” dime. 

Again, the auditing of the salesman’s expense account 
and the adjusting of minor unexplainable items makes 
plenty of trouble for the house and its auditor. The busi- 
ness establishments holding strictly to the minutely item- 
ized account will have its hands full “OK-ing” the daily 
expenses of forty or fifty traveling salesmen and the time 
expended in this will cost the house more money than it 
will save in locating minor errors and calling down ex- 
travagant salesmen. 

From the ethical or moral standpoint, no established 
concern can afford to keep a salesman who is extrava- 
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gant or who 1s practically indulging in petty-grafting and 
it does not take the itemized expense account to unearth 
such men. There is a certain average amount per day 
that will carry a salesman through comfortably. This is 
not a set figure but is rather grading of the sliding scale 
controlled by local conditions that confront a salesman on 
his trips. 

There is one Chicago man who has an established 
schedule of traveling expenses which he applies to cer- 
tain trips. If he goes to New York he calls for $15 a day. 
If to St. Louis, Cincinnati, Indianapolis or other near 
points $10 a day is amply sufficient. If he is working in 
local territory he asks for and receives $7 a day. The 
reason for this is obvious. The New York trip brings 
him into contact with men who require modest entertain- 
ing—this in connection with prices charged by Broadway 
hotels makes the item of expenditure very fair. The mid- 
dle west trips cost less on account of the salesman’s en- 
vironments while the local runs in and out of Chicago re- 
duce the expenses still more. 

If an honest salesman understands this and makes it 
a condition of his traveling with the house, then if his 
expenses run a little over the house is notified, if less the 
house is credited, and the salesmanager over this sales- 
man who travels on a sliding expense schedule, under- 
stands the situation and trusts his subordinate. 

A good story is told of the traveling man who was hard 
up. While upon the road he received a letter from his 
wife asking for $10.00 to pay incidental expenses at- 
tendant upon the death of a relative. Having no money 
of his own, the salesman sent $10.00 taken from his ex- 
pense money furnished by the firm. In order to square 
this he spent the next day or two on a diet consisting 


\ 
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chiefly of cheese and crackers, sleeping meanwhile in 
cheap rooms. Information concerning his actions came 
to the house and a royal “jacking up” was his portion. In 
addition to this he had $4.00 held out of his salary be- 
cause his firm understood that he had done a great deal 
of walking, instead of hiring a carriage as had been his 
custom. This little incident illustrates two points: 

Primarily, he was working for a skin-flint house that 
was squeezing the goddess of liberty of every dollar until 
the lady shrieked in agony. 

Secondly, it demonstrates that no salesman has the 
right to detract from the dignity and standing of a house 
that adds neither prestige or profit to the house nor hap- 
piness to the salesman. 


‘ 


CHAPTER XI. 


HONESTY AND THE ARCH ENEMY. 





Graft—The Canker Sore on Business and Its Most 
Susceptible Victim, the Salesman. 


develops many of them, mostly original and in- 

vented for use in a particular case. The traveling 
salesman has a great deal more to contend with than 
questions of quality, price and demand. The wheels within 
wheels that govern the purchasing department of a large 
factory are complicated and require close study and a 
knowledge of the peculiarities of the men directly cone 
cerned. For instance, the “honest and unbribable” buyer 
for a big concern may be an unconscious partner in crime 
with those below him. Again the buyer, the willing tool 
of an unscrupulous salesman, may work a combination of 
graft with those who use the material purchased by him. 

A little story apropos of the buyer who was an uncon- 
scious party in a graft deal will be appropriate here. 

Not long ago a salesman for a varnish house made a 
fifth unsuccessful call upon the buyer of a large concern 
that manufactured furniture. The salesman had exhausted 
every effort to get a trial order in, knowing that if he did 
so future orders would come easy. Somehow or other his 


toe are tricks in all trades. Salesmanship 
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varnish had never met with the approval of the foreman 
of the painting department. This foreman claimed that a 
certain other and inferior brand was “far superior in 
every respect.” 

Just prior to this last trip the salesman stumbled upon 
an interesting fact. The foreman of the paint department 
had a brother-in-law who was agent for the varnish that 
he, the foreman, so highly recommended. The salesman 
saw through it all. Perhaps it was not a graft in which 
money actually changed hands, but, nevertheless, it was a 
studied and successful attempt to keep business “in the 
family.” 

The salesman called upon the manager of the factory, 
and without any preamble said to him: “I have made a 
number of trips here to get a chance to sell you people a 
trial order of varnish. The buyer has invariably told me 
that the superintendent of the department that uses 
varnish has insisted that our product is inferior, and that 
only brand meets with his approval, and gives 
satisfaction. Now, I have reason to know that my varnish 
has never been tried here and, furthermore, I know that 
the varnish you are now using cannot touch our goods in 
any particular. In order to prove what I say, I want to 
sell you two barrels of varnish. Then I want you to take 
one of your empty barrels in which you have been receiv- 
ing your regular brand and fill it with our goods. Tell the 
foreman of the paint department that you have decided to 
give us a trial, and have one barrel of our varnish sent to 
him. You will find that he will use our product in the 
other firm’s barrel and swear it is all right; you will also 
find that when he uses our varnish out of our own barrel 
that he will kick on it.” 

The manager of the factory seemed impressed, and 





a, 
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called for the foreman of the department. Said he, “Joe, 
I have decided to give a trial order for varnish to this 
gentleman who represents the Varnish Company. 
I want you to give it a fair show and report to me.” “All 
right,” said the foreman, “I will do it, but there is 
absolutely no use, because I know the stuff is no good for 
us. The only varnish we can use here with satisfaction 
is ’” (mentioning the brand sold by his brother-in-. 
law). 

The experiment was tried and it turned out just as the 
salesman said it would. The foreman used the salesman’s 
varnish out of the old barrel and then used the same stuff 
out of the original package. He damned the original stuff 
and swore by the same brand of goods that was, as he 
thought, varnish sold by his relative. On the following 
Saturday his pay envelope contained the “blue slip.” 

This story illustrates how the clever salesman can over- 
come obstacles, and 1f possessed with acumen and good 
judgment can dig deep into petty graft and unearth it. 
An action well performed not only sells futurities for 
him, but it also makes him solid with his new customers. 

When the buyer of a concern is looking out for a “‘good 
thing” he usually gets it. It is to be regretted that graft- 
ing in transaction of business finds its way into the pur- 
chasing department. Upon the other hand it is gratifying 
to know that salesmen, as a claSs, are comparatively free 
from the taint and at most they are often but passive 
parties in the transaction. 

Graft reaches its climax and exhibits its most malignant 
form in the letting of large contracts, especially those 
made between municipal corporations and selling agents. 
The taxpayer’s contribution to the town’s support and 
improvement is loot for the corruptionists who often buy 
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the most expensive and least desirable supplies, provided 
they can secure a “rake off” either in cash or otherwise. 
Salesmen concerned in these deals have no alternative 
save to carry out the instructions of their employers, and 
it is in such procedures that the traveling man is made 
either a willing or an unwilling tool in dishonest transac- 
tions. The salesman must live, and to live he must sell 
goods. It stands then, that if grafting is countenanced by 
his house, he has it thrust upon him to enter in to the 
spirit of the transaction to carry out deals that have fraud 
indelibly marked upon them. 

The traveling salesman, as an individual, is not always 
honest respecting transactions carried out by him and 
the men most susceptible to graft in selling are those who 
have an elastic expense account. This elastic account has 
the tacit countenance of the house in “shady” transactions, 
but the salesman is the active transgressor, working upon 
his own judgment and for his own advancement, and such 
transactions while petty in their nature are nevertheless 
plain steals, in so far as they involve business deals 
wherein the purchasing of inferior goods at excessive 
price is contemplated and carried out. 

When anything of the nature of a bribe is offered by a 
salesman and accepted by the buyer, both are culpable 
with the only difference that the salesman’s job is nearly 
always safe while the purchasing agent runs great risks. 

An eastern city of about 20,000 population owned its 
lighting, heating and power plant. Municipally owned it 
was a source of revenue to the borough and an economical 
measure for the consumer and tax payer. The general 
superintendent of the plant, in whom all confidence and 
trust was reposed, had all of the buying—this including 
electrical supplies, coal and oil. The bidders on the con- 
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tracts for coal and oil exhibited spirited competition and 
after a lapse of time it was discovered that coal of a very 
inferior quality, and at a high price, was being dumped 
into the bins of the plant, and the representatives 
of the best lubricating oils and coal mines in the 
country stood no show on an even price with 
those who handled an inferior line. After much 
delay the town counsel, nominally ‘responsible for 
the conducting of the plant, investigated and found that 
collusion existed between a certain favored coal agent 
and a representative of an oil establishment with the 
superintendent of the plant, whereby not only money but 
articles of value likewise, were regularly handed to the 
superintendent in return for the patronage of the city. 
He was promptly discharged and a man put in his place 
whose integrity was above question. Since that time, to 
the writer’s knowledge, not another car load of coal nor 
another barrel of oil has been sold by the grafting firms 
and other grafting salesmen, and the result has been, and 
now is, cheaper and better coal and cheaper and better oil. 

You may say “what has this to do with the salesman” ? 
Well, from the standpoint of the safety of positions, 
perhaps nothing, but if viewed in its moral aspect it reveals 
the salesman as a grafter of the first water. In the case 
cited it was never ascertained as to whether the firm’s 
money or the salesman’s expense account paid the super- 
intendent of the light plant, but in either case the salesman 
was culpable. 

There is little difference between grafting that attacks 
the pocket book of the unsuspecting and a personal attack 
upon the same pocket book. Dishonesty assumes many 
guises, among them those of responsibility and rectitude, 
but from the ethical standpoint the highway robber and 
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the salesman who grafts are equally responsible, morally. 

Grafting sometimes goes into the retail selling force. 
This principally means making minor crooked deals for 
the house and while the custom is not as prevalent as 
formerly, it still remains that there are many retail 
salesmen who will prevaricate and misrepresent in order 
to force unsalable, and undesirable goods upon the gullible 
and the unwary. 

It is history that the code of honor of the salesman and 
the house back of him was formerly much more elastic, to 
put it charitably, than it is today,:and the country mer- 
chant was sometimes compelled to put on his “fer specs” 
when the traveling salesman hove in sight, and even then 
the storekeeper too often followed the retreating form of 
the traveling man with a “Derned ef he didn’t sell me 
more of them crackers than I can use in five years.” And 
so it went. 

You may say that this custom is dead. Oh, no, it isn’t. 
The writer had an experience not a week previous to this 
writing that proves it. I went into a prominent haber- 
dashery to buy a necktie. I didn’t know what the prevalent 
shade was, and I was not “up” on the latest cut and tie. 
I did know, however, that red was all out of style. 

The salesman started to force a red tie on me. I 
demurred. He insisted. I said I didn’t like red. He said 
it was very stylish and would be becoming. Both state- 
ments were lies pure and simple. 

I finally secured a tie to suit, and as I leit the store l 
heard a fellow clerk remark, “You lose—you couldn’t stick 
him?” I never went back to that store, but the clerk still 
doubtless feels serene in his conception of the duty of 
unloading dead stock piled up by an injudicious buyer. 

Fortunately, this was but a sporadic case. We are im- 
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proving, we sales people and buyers, and we are gradually 
becoming to believe that a pleased customer is, by long 
odds, the best advertisement. 

“The Salesman’s Creed,” by Edwin Osgood Grover, 
will establish a set rule of action that will, if followed, 
eliminate “graft” from the salesman’s daily life: 


“I believe in the goods I am selling, in the firm I 
am working for, and in my abithty to get ‘results.’ 
I believe that honest goods can be sold to honest 
men by honest methods. I believe in working, not 
waiting; in laughing, not weeping; in boosting, not 
knocking, and in the pleasure of selling goods. I be- 
lieve that a man gets what he goes after, that one 
order today ts worth two orders tomorrow, and that 
no man is down and out until he has lost faith in 
himself. I believe in today and the work I am doing, 
in tomorrow and the work I hope to do, and in the 
sure reward which the future holds. I belteve in 
courtesy, in kindness, in generosity, n good cheer, in 
friendship and honest competition. I believe there 
is an order somewhere for every man ready to take 
one. I believe ’'m ready right now.” 


CHAPTER-XII. 
TALKS BY THE SALESMANAGER. 





A Plan for Furnishing Periodical Reports of Calls 
on Customers so That the Salesmanager’s 
Information May be Always Up-to-Date. 


ENTLEMEN, here is where I expect some of you 
C; will think that the old man is inconsistent. But 
consistency is such a rare thing that it is like 
radium; we can’t stop to take it into account because we 
can’t find it in paying quantities when we are figuring on 
‘business results. 

“The other week you will remember I abolished the 
itemized expense account, relieving you from that detail, 
and now I am about to introduce another little tax upon 
your time in the way of a report of your calls on your 
customers. 

“Please don’t misunderstand me; J am not taking this 
as a crafty means of finding out just how many calls you 
make in a day, and no man will get any additional credit 
who makes more calls in a given period than another man. 
You all understand that we are not engaged in census tak- 
ing; we are sending you fellows out to get business and 
to build business. It is in the interest of the building end 


of it that I want the information provided for in this little 
blank.” 
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The salesmanager here passed to the nearest of his 
salesmen pads of good bond paper headed at the top with 
two blank lines on which to write the customer’s name and 
address, and another for the date. All the rest was en- 
tirely blank, except a dotted line at the bottom with the 
word “Salesman” printed under it for the signature of the 
salesman. , 

“You will observe, boys, that these blanks are mostly 
blank,” remarked the salesmanager with a sly twinkle. 
“It would have been just the same to me to have had you 
write on the hotel stationery so far as form goes, but we 
want to keep a file of these remarks of yours and so the 
firm thought best to have the papers all of one size and 
quality. 

“Now, what I want you to do with those pads is this. 
When you are through with your calls for the day, sit 
down and write up your orders, and then take a sheet of 
this paper for each customer you have called on, and tell 
us briefly just how you found things when you called at 
Sam Jones’ or Jack Smith’s. If you sold him, say how 
much the bill amounted to, and what class of goods he 
bought. If he made a complaint against anything, note 
it. If you didn’t sell him, note down the kind of talk he 
gave you and your impressions about the conditions of his 
business. If it looks to you as if Jack Smith is not as 
prosperous as he was last season, your personal impres- 
sion will be useful to the credit department. If Jack has 
gone over to the camp of the enemy, why we would like 
to know it, and also his reason if he gives any. If he says 
anything good about our stuff, it would be pleasant read- 
ing for us here at home, but if he says our goods are the 
worst he ever saw, and gives a reason for it, we ought to 
know it in the interest of our business. Don’t hold back 
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the bad news if you think there is a grain of reason in the 
statement of your customer. Just relieve your mind and 
tell ns all about it. We are simply doing the best we can 
here with the light we have; if our policy, product, or 
methods are wrong, we want to know it. In short, tell 
us everything your customers say that you think would 
be of service to us in building up and developing this busi- 
ness. Be eyes, ears and brains for us in your territory. 
Tell us on this sheet of white paper what you would prob- 
ably like to tell us when you get into the house and per- 
haps don’t find the time to impart. Use only one sheet to 
a customer and write up only one customer to a sheet. 
Make it short and right to the point. 

“Now that I’ve told you what I want you to do for us, 
I am going to tell you what we propose to do for you at 
this end of the line. 

“It has been borne in on me for some time-that we at 
the honse do not keep as close to you fellows out in the 
rifle pits as we ought. We hear at the house here, lots of 
little items of news that would be of use to you boys if 
you had it at the right moment. We get them in corre- 
‘spondence, in the newspapers, in talks with customers who 
come to town, and in a hundred different ways. Through 
the assistance of our office force, I have perfected a sys- 
tem for giving you this information as promptly as we can 
get it to you. We are going to write these things to you. 
We will send each of you a series of letters—not one a 
day or any other specified number in a specified time, but 
we will write just as often as we have anything to say. 
We shall not make any effort to have these letters read 
pretty, we will simply hand you this information in a 
chunk, in the quickest time we can after we hear it. 

“I had an offer from a good-looking young man the 
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other day for a series of letters which he called ‘Chasing 
Up The Salesforce,’ or something like that. I know he is 
good looking, for he sent his picture along so that I could 
see just how good looking he is. He wanted to sell me 
those letters for—I forget the price just now, but they 
were very reasonable, considering the guarantee that went 
with them, that they would throw a chain of double-geared 
lightning into you fellows and cause you to gallop around 
after orders like a two-year-old colt under the spur. But 
we didn’t order any. My idea is, that if it comes to the 
point where it becomes necessary for me to hand you gen- 
tlemen a quantity of written electricity every few days, it 
will be a very good time for us to reorganize the selling de- 
partment. Stimulation is always followed by reaction. 
Jerry, our head truckman, tells me that whenever one of his 
horses gets the lunging habit, they have to get rid of him; 
because he is not only a nuisance, but he is dangerous. 
He’s liable to break something. They want the kind of 
horses that will, at the first chirp, settle themselves into 
the collar and pull until things loosen up. That’s the kind 
of a salesman we are willing to pay good money for. 
That’s the kind we want to help by a close co-operation 
that will give him all the advantage we can give in return 
for all the advantage he can give us. . 

“This interchange of information I believe will be mu- 
tually helpful. I believe it will beat the ginger jar method 
all hollow. 

“To make my meaning clearer, I want to tell you of a 
little incident that happened to me once. 

“I had a customer in Hillsboro named Mitchell. He 
was as cold as a wedge. I never could get a decent sized 
order out of him, because I couldn’t break through that 
outside shell of his. 
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“One day Old Man Clemmens, who was in charge of 
the selling department of the house | worked for, wrote 
me a letter about something I was to see about when I got 
to Hillsboro, and being a sentimental old chap, very fond 
of children, and a great man for his home and family, he 
added in a litle postscript, ‘I hear that our friend Mitchell 
has a new boy.’ 

“T took mental note of that interesting circumstance 
and as soon as I got to him, I stuck out my hand with, 
‘Hello Mitchell, how’s the new boy?’ 

“Well, sir, the effect was magical. He opened up his 
heart, his eyes sparkled and his old face cracked some- 
thing wonderful to see. 

“ “How did you know anything about that? I just saw 
you get out of the hack over at the hotel.’ 

“Why the old gentleman wrote me about it,’ said I. 
‘And he sends his congratulations and good wishes.’ 

“Well, sir, it seemed to strike deep into that man to 
think that the great commercial house of Myles, Ham- 
mersly & Company thought enough of him to take account 
of his little domestic good fortune. After that he was a 
steady and satisfactory buyer, and he continued so for 
years.” 


IN WHICH SOME PECULIAR PREJUDICES OF SALESMEN AND 
THE QUESTION OF “SKIPPED DEALERS” ARE CONSID- 
ERED, AND THE ELEMENT OF PERSUASION IN 
SALESMANSHIP IS TOUCHED UPON. 


Before turning to the company of salesmen gathered 
for the usual Saturday morning talk, the Salesmanager 
took a typewritten list of names from his coat pocket and 
spread the paper on his desk. 
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“Gentlemen,” he observed quietly, “I have had occasion 
to look up in the mercantile reports the list of dealers in 
the several towns in which we do business and I find a 
considerable number listed and rated satisfactory whose 
names do not appear on our books. Before I take up 
the cases specifically with you, I want to have a little talk 
along general lines about skipping dealers. 

“There 1s a peculiar tendency among traveling salesmen 
which I have observed a great many times, and which I 
could never satisfactorily account for. I refer to the dis- 
position to pass by some prospects without any but the 
most superficial investigation of their willingness to buy, 
and in many instances, no investigation at all. The sales- 
-man somehow gets the idea into his head that so and so 
are ‘no good’ and so he never calls on them. 

“Sometimes the salesman hears this from some fellow 
traveler; and other times it is just a preconceived notion 
of his own. 

“My own experience and observation leads me to the 
conclusion, that nobody’s advice is good in regard to 
whether this man, or that man, would make a good or 
desirable customer or the opposite. You have got to go in 
and look the man over for yourself. All that you have 
heard about the house may be entirely wrong. It is not 
good policy to seek this advice from outside parties to 
any great extent. The answer you will receive from a 
fellow traveler, upon making inquiry of this, or that dealer, 
depends pretty largely upon the humor he happens to be 
in. If he has had a good day’s business, and is not too 
tired, he will be expansive and optimistic. The prospect 
under discussion will straightway be ‘fine,’ ‘great,’ ‘right 
up to the handle,’ ‘elegant gentlemen,’ ‘doing a land office 
business,’ and so on. Catch the same man when he is 
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feeling blue and down on his luck and make the same 
inquiry and the chances are you will get ‘old grouch,’ 
‘tough proposition’ or ‘the limit.’ 

“This disposition to listen to what they may hear about 
dealers whom they have never called upon, is found more 
among the younger salesmen; but the old men are just as 
bad in another way on account of their dependence upon 
instinct or something like that, instead of making a per- 
sonal investigation. Particularly is this the case where 
the salesman is getting a fairly satisfactory trade out of 
the territory. 

“T once knew of an extreme case where an old sales- 
man would not call upon a dealer until he was simply 
forced to do so by his house, and then he deliberately of- 
fended the head of the firm so he would not have to call 
on him again. If the same man had been called upon to 
explain his prejudice against that house, he would perhaps 
have had great difficulty in putting up a plausible excuse. 
The probable truth of the matter was, that he did not per- 
sonally like the buyer. 

“One reason why a man entirely new to a territory, 
and who has to depend upon what he can dig up in the 
way of information, will sell more than a man who has 
been covering the same ground for a number of years, 1s 
that the new man will stumble into those houses which 
his old predecessor has been side stepping right along. 
He hasn’t any barnacles in the way of old time prejudices 
to carry around with him, and he simply gets there. It 
is to gain this very effect, that I have known firms to 
shift their men around every little while. The alleged 
reason for the shift was, of course, given out to the men 
as something entirely different. 

“T don’t believe in any such means, boys, so you needn't 
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feel uneasy. The fact is, I don’t consider that plan a rem- 
edy. I am going to try to educate you fellows out of 
your prejudices and preconceived notions. We need your 
ripe experience in your territory for various important 
reasons. Prejudice means ignorance; consequently it must 
give away to enlightenment. I want you gentlemen to 
show me that you can be too big and too liberal-minded 
to allow small personal considerations to get between you 
and an honest effort to serve this house as its represen- 
tatives to the very best of your ability. You are a fairly 
broad-minded lot, and yet I believe that I am going to 
find a number of cases of this commercial buck fever when 
I get down to analyzing some of these individual cases 
with some of you. 

“It’s amusing what odd ideas a salesman will permit 
himself to be pulled around by, when he could get the 
best of them by simply looking in and finding out the actu- 
alities. A young friend of mine was telling me the other 
day about a circumstance that happened to him one time. 
He had been employed to sell specialties for a wholesale 
grocery house. The first trip, they gave him a baking 
powder to push. He went to a certain town and the first 
dealer he struck he sold a nice order. He canvassed the 
town and, while he sold some more orders, his first sale 
was the banner sale for that town. After a reasonable 
time he had the baking powder pretty well introduced and 
they started him out with a special blend of coffee. The 
first town he struck was this same town. He hurried hot 
foot to the dealer he had worked so handsomely with the 
baking powder, expecting to get an equally good order for 
his coffee. To his intense surprise the dealer wouldn't 
even consider the goods. This knocked him out consider- 
ably, but he wasn’t going to make a whitewash with that 
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coffee after doing pretty decent with the baking powder 
and he worked as hard as he ever did in his life to place 
even a small order with some dealer; but he couldn’t make 
it. He was desperate. Finally he narrowed the list down 
to one dealer whom he had passed up entirely when he 
was around with the baking powder because some of the 
fellows had told him this particular grocer was a bad one. 
The boys all let him alone. With a grim determination 
not to take defeat without a last final struggle, he went 
in and called on this man. The fellow met him with open 
arms. Said that was just the blend of coffee he had been 
looking for and gave him a generous order before my 
friend had half opened up on him. The moral is that if 
this young friend of mine had not been driven into the 
corner, he would have passed this dealer who was all 
right in every way, solely on account of a bit of drummers’ 
gossip. 

“The salesman wrongs himself by taking this kind of 
snap judgment on the trade. This house, for instance, is 
always ready to co-operate with a salesman or assist him 
in effectively cleaning up his territory. But how can we 
work in conjunction with you unless you first learn the 
conditions that exist and tell us about them? We want to 
know why these men do not buy our line. Then we will 
do our best to help you overcome the difficulty. 

“Don’t think, gentlemen, in accepting the assistance of 
the house toward increasing the productiveness of your 
territory that you are weakening your own position with 
the house. My work-in the selling department makes me 
see more and more every day that the most valuable 
salesman is the one on whom the house can absolutely de- 
pend in working out a joint policy. It is the man who 
will co-operate, not the one who stands at arm’s length 
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from the sales department and grumbles because the house 
will not give him the right support, that is held in the 
highest esteem by the firm. 

“Too frequently the only suggestion that comes from 
salesmen on the road is something to the effect that prices 
are too high. Now a letter like that only hurts the sales- 
man. It cheapens him in the eyes of his employer. Out- 
side of an auction room, price does not produce the sale. 
It is that other—that high charactered quality we call 
salesmanship. That isthe quality that bowls over imped- 
ing conditions one after the other and accomplishes its 
purpose. Price is only one of the conditions and over it 
goes with the rest when true salesmanship comes to the 
front. 

“Right along that line I want to say thafI got a letter 
the other day from a customer complaining about a bill of 
goods and stating that he didn’t really buy the goods be- 
cause he wanted or needed them, but because the salesman 
‘coaxed’ him to buy something and he gave him an order 
to help him out. I felt very much humiliated when I 
received that letter, to think that any salesman in our em- 
ploy would make himself and this house an object of 
charity. I want to make the point with you right here 
that the sales that stick and bring satisfaction to all the 
parties to the transaction are not those where the order 
is given to help a salesman out. Don’t ‘coax’ your trade, 
don’t persuade a buyer to accept a bill of goods. Convince 
him that he needs them. That they will make him money 
and increase his business by giving satisfaction to his 
trade. Persuasion has its place in the making of a sule. 
A conciliatory manner is necessary with the prospect, but 
below that should be the firm grip of conviction and desire 
to own that the buyer cannot get away from. The man 
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who resorts to the childish expedient of ‘coaxing’ his pros- 
pect does not deserve his continued good will and patron- 
age and very justly does not receive it. One order may 
be ‘coaxed,’ but that cancels all obligation to give another. 
Yes, cancels it so thoroughly that this feeling taken to- 
gether with an inevitable contempt for the salesman and 
the house he represents, may operate to alienate the cus- 
tomer completely. Don’t you think, gentlemen, that a sin- 
gle order secured at such a cost is a mighty expensive pro- 
position ?” 


THIS ARTICLE INDICATES HOW THE SALESMAN MAY AVOID 
COLD FEET AND ACQUIRE TACT, COURAGE, CONFIDENCE 
AND MANY OTHER INESTIMABLE QUALITIES 
WHICH WILL BE OF VALUE TO HIM IN 
PROCURING BUSINESS. 


> 


“Gentlemen,” said the Salesmanager, with unusual im- 
pressiveness, “I want to have a little game of talk with 
you this morning upon the unpoetic subject of ‘cold feet.’ 

“In and around, up and down, through and across every 
inch of the selling profession there is no element so de- 
structive as ‘cold feet.’ The short cut to failure, the royal 
route to oblivion and the hand-maiden of plus-disaster 
are ‘cold feet.’ 

“The very atmosphere that surrounds the selling of 
goods on the road, is so surcharged with discouragement 
that the salesman must have a heart as stout as an Arctic 
explorer and a faith as sublime as a Christian martyr to 
hold out to the end. Nobody wants to buy any goods when 
you approach them. ‘No, I don’t believe I want anything 
this trip,’ is a phrase you hear oftener than any other. If 
you don’t hear that one, the chances are that you hear 
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something about ‘that last bill not being right,’ or ‘those 
last goods you sent me did not give satisfaction.’ If the 
customer shows symptoms of buying, about the first thing 
he throws at you is that your prices are ‘out of sight’ and 
he can “beat them to death.’ And so it’s all discourage- 
ment. Not alone when you first start out, but as long as 
you stay at the business. It’s inevitable. You can’t get 
away from it. All you can do is to have yourself vaccin- 
ated with the virus of Anti-Cold Feet and render yourself 
immune. 

“Tt used to be a marvel to me, when I was a young- 
ster in a retail store and some of the old seasoned sales- 
men would come in. My old man would hand them a 
package of ice the minute they came through the door and 
would add to it as the occasion offered until it didn’t look 
like the salesmen had a shadow of a show to sell a bill 
of goods. But Lord, those fellows didn’t seem to mind the 
old man’s cold blasts any more than a duck would a shower 
bath. They would start to dipping around in stock, bring- 
ing up this point and that, and the first thing you knew 
they had the old man going and maybe landed a big order 
from him before they went away. 

“It used to discourage-me terribly in those days to show 
a fussy old lady, for instance, two or three pairs of shoes 
and have her find fault with all of them. I used to get 
sore and I could feel my feet getting cold. I would try to 
get her out the door or turn her over to some of the other 
clerks. After I had watched the ‘drummers’ for a while, 
I began to see that the real interest in the game com- 
menced when the customer was hard to handle. I became 
a better salesman. And I’ve been a better salesman 
ever sitice. 

“There is nothing that equals the feeling of loneliness 
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and isolation that comes over a man who faces a new ter- 
ritory for the first time with a new line of goods. He 
comes uninvited to dispose of something that is unthought 
of and undesired. He depends solely upon his own cour- 
age and confidence. His house may be a powerful concern 
in its own city, but it is only known vaguely here, if at all. 
To all practical purposes all that this house is, stands rep- 
resented by the salesman who faces the possible customer. 
If the salesman has not succeeded in absorbing such com- 
plete confidence in that house and its ability to serve this 
possible customer as well, yes better, than any house in 
the country, and has not the courage and strength to press 
home that conviction in the mind of the customer, the 
question of selling must remain an impossibility. 

“Boys, I don’t overestimate these qualities of courage 
and confidence. They are the two legs the salesman 
stands on. Tact will get you a hearing; knowledge will 
get you respect; but it takes courage and confidence, or 
will power and assurance to grapple you to the task and 
win results. Doggedness and stubbornness are good quali- 
ties for a salesman to cultivate if he mixes intelligence 
with them. The salesmen in whom difficulties in con- 
ditions and indifference in buyers only inspire fight—a 
grim determination to win or die, are safe. They will win. 
The salesman should be like a good air-pump—the more 
perfect the vacuum the greater the suction. Nothing 
breaks the vacuum like ‘cold feet.’ You can’t sell goods 
feeling that you are a dismal failure and that things have 
all gone to smash—that nobody wants your old stuff. If 
you find yourself with a first-class case of ‘blues’ don’t 
try to sell goods. It will only intensify your trouble. Go 
off by yourself somewhere. Reason things over and get a 
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grip on yourself once more and then go out and tackle it 
again. - 

“I’ve had salesmen tell me they could sell goods if they 
could only get an opening. What would you think of a 
preacher who would say he could preach a sermon all 
right if he could only get a text. The fact that you have 
been entrusted to go out and handle this line is the best 
proof in the world that your house thinks you capable of 
making an opening. No intelligent selling department is 
paying out expense money to put an infant on the road. 

“Other men have written in to me that ‘conditions were 
all against them’ and ‘the line was no go in that territory.’ 
Nothing but a case of ‘cold feet.’ Conditions against 
them? Why, conditions are always against the man who 
is out selling goods. If that was not the case the house 
would never send men out. The first thing that is ex- 
pected of you is to meet and overcome conditions. We 
knew, before this firm opened its doors, that we had a 
right to enter this field of business. We selected lines of 
goods that could be handled at a profit in this territory. 
We got those goods as near right as we could. We knew 
that goods of our style, quality and kind were sold and 
used in the territory we proposed to cover. We knew we 
had competition. We therefore made prices as low as 
was consistent with quality and a legitimate profit. That 
is as far as the house can go in meeting conditions. The 
rest we have got to leave to you men on the road. We 
aim to direct the fight here in a general sort of a way. 
We furnish the ammunition to the best of our ability; but 
you fellows will have to do the shooting. 

“Now to generalize a little— 

“Don’t forget that there is more joy over the lining up 
of one ‘sorehead’ than over the ninety and nine customers 
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who never bought goods from anybody else. And don’t 
hesitate to open a new account on your territory occasion- 
ally; this house is growing bigger every day and it takes 
more business to keep us running to our full capacity. 

“Don’t be afraid of your competitors. Get it out of 
your heads that the opposition houses are better fixed in 
any way to furnish our goods than we are. The humor- 
ous part of this fright at a competitor is, that if you were 
only able to read the inward thoughts of the opposition 
salesmen you would find that they are about as much afraid 
of you, as you are of them. The truth is, that each house 
has its strong points—features in which they excel. You 
can trust a discriminating buyer to pick out those high 
lights and respect the house that possesses them. There 
is justification for you. 

“Don’t think that in selling a dealer a bill of goods your 
obligation to him ends there. Those goods have got to 
be turned over by that dealer or he fails to receive the 
benefit that is due him. The man who looks in from the 
outside can very frequently offer valuable suggestions to 
the dealer along the lines of proper merchandising. A 
commercial traveler who handles a certain line of goods 
owes it to himself and his trade to be a sort of past-master 
in marketing that particular line. Any pains he takes to 
educate the dealer is bound to redound to him in better 
sales and closer business relations with his customer. 

“The observing traveler can offer suggestions to the 
merchant that are valuable and highly appreciated. One 
of the nicest bills of shoes I ever sold in my life came as 
the direct result of a suggestion I made to a merchant one 
time about selling straw hats. It was early in the season 
and he had acquired somewhere what looked to me to be 
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a half a car load of cheap straw hats. He had them stack- 
ed up on tables away back in the rear of his store. I sug- 
gested that he get a wagon load of clean straw that 
had been stored in a barn all winter and pile it in his 
front window and make a window trim of those hats and 
then get an old colored ‘mammy’ or someone who could 
plait the straw like the farmers used to do for the braided 
home-made hats the men folks wore in harvest time, and 
let the suggestion be carried that the hats were made right 
in the window. He fixed up his window trim and he was 
so tickled over the success of his hat sale that he could not 
do enough for me. It was a simple thing and not at all 
original with me. I had observed a window trim of that 
character in another town and simply remembered it. 
That was all. 

“To return to the text once more, watch the tempera- 
ture of your feet. Keep your courage; keep right with 
yourself. Recognize that it is part of a shrewd buyer’s 
business to smother your enthusiasm and bluff about your 
prices. It is a rare case where the retail dealer is better 
posted on values than the salesmen. Stand your ground 
firmly, but courteously, and in the majority of cases he 
will weaken. 

“I know these qualms of discouragement and feelings of 
panic will come occasionally. This impulse to ship sam- 
ples in and take to the woods is a thing I have experienced 
more than once; and so when you fellows have a hunch 
that it’s all up with you, or you get to walking on your 
toes for fear the courage oozing out of your shoe soles 
will make a big wet~ track on the floor, just cast your 
thoughts back home and remember that the ‘old man’ ap- 
preciates just what you are going through.” 
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THE SALESMAN WHO CONTINUALLY CRIES FOR MORE TERRI- 
TORY IS ALMOST ALWAYS INEFFECTIVE. A SMALL 
TERRITORY SYSTEMATICALLY AND THOROUGHLY 
WORKED BRINGS THE BEST RESULTS 
IN MOST INSTANCES. 


“Gentlemen, how do you regard your territory?” asked 
the Salesmanager abruptly one Saturday morning, after 
we had been talking awhile about trade conditions and the 
outlook for business the balance of the season. All we 
salesmen knew from the nature of the question, that the 
old gentleman was about to deliver himself of a short 
homily. One or two of us gave him answers to his ques- 
tions in general terms. 

“Right for you, Mr. Allison,” said the Salesmanager, 
taking up the answer that one of the boys had given him. 
“Your territory is a place to do business in; but it’s some- 
thing more than that; it’s your stock in trade—your goods 
in the warehouse. You ought to look after it just as 
closely as we do our stock on hand and invoice it just as 
carefully and frequently. 

“You see a good deal printed these days about the neces- 
sity for hustling on the road. The gospel of ‘hustle’ is 
being fairly worked to death. It appears to be the modern 
idea that you have got to break a hame-string to get busi- 
ness—that it’s leg work that counts the Inghest points. 

“Tm not going to discount good vigorous activity, but 
I’m in favor of something a little more modern than even 
the modern principle of ‘hustle,’ and that is head-work. 
Our brains were given us to save our legs and we ought 
to make use of all the equipment we’ve got. 

“Long and intimate experience has forced me to group 
road men into two broad general classes—traveling men 
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and traveling salesmen. The traveling man is a man 
who travels and has very little time to do anything else. 
With the right breed of salesmen, the traveling is inci- 
dental; the more incidental the better. 

“T don’t know whether you gentlemen ever noticed it 
or not, but the sphere of influence of this house is consid- 
erable smaller than that of a number of other concerns 
operating on smaller capital than we are. There is a rea- 
son for that, and I want to talk it over with you. The 
subject was suggested by one of our young men who is 
not here this morning, writing to ask the house for another 
county or two. I wrote him a little along the lines that I’m 
going to talk to you. | 

“We are satisfied that every salesman of you have all 
the blue sky that you can circulate under and do justice to 
what you find there in the way of business. When we 
annex more territory we feel it will be necessary to in- 
crease our force of men. It costs money to travel men, 
and we want to know that we have a man’s job before we 
put a man at it. We don’t want any territory trifled with. 
We believe that there is more money in what the agri- 
cultural students call ‘intensive farming’ than there is in 
ranching. That is a policy we have settled upon after a 
good deal of hard thought, taking into consideration our 
geographical location and the class of trade we are cater- 
ing to. Some of you older men know how we look at 
those things, but it don’t hurt to caucus on policy occasion- 
ally. 

“Boys, I’m not a crank on system, but the woeful lack of 
it among the generality of commercial travelers leads me 
to advocate some slight reforms. 

‘When you’ve got a thing to do, the most sensible thing 
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is to sit down and intelligently figure out the easiest and 
most effective way of doing it. 

“For instance, the most serviceable thing to the com- 
mercial traveler who is assigned to work certain territory, 
is a good, accurate map of that territory, showing every 
city, town, village, hamlet and cross-roads in it and all the 
railroads, traction lines and wagon roads through it. The 
next practical step is to figure out the distance between 
points and the available modes of conveyance, so that 
close calculation can be made as to the time necessary 
to get from one place to another. With this information 
before you, you are in a position to cut down your waste 
time to the limit. It is an interesting fact here at the 
house, that you fellows are costing just as much for 
salaries and expenses while you are spending a half day 
on the train, as when you are in the thick of the fight and 
pulling down your biggest and most profitable orders. It 
is good then for you and as well for us to cut this dead 
work to the bone. 

“Again, if a salesman’s territory is larger than it really 
ought to be, there is a tremendous amount of energy 
wasted by him in getting over the ground; and that’s the 
very stuff that he ought to be bottling up and keeping until 
he is face to face with his buyer. Then there is the con- 
stant anxiety about getting to the next town. That’s both 
wearing and unprofitable. It also takes a great deal from 
the chances of‘the salesman’s success. No man can throw 
his whole force and individuality into the work of making 
a sale and at the same time hold in his mind the fact that 
he has got to catch the three-twenty train for his next 
town. It would be a good point gained, if the salesman, 
when he got off of the train, could forget that there was 
such a thing as a next town. My advice would be to make 
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your plans for getting away after you are very sure that 
there isn’t another chance of doing business in the town 
you are in until the next trip. Don’t kill time with your 
trade, but don’t hurry. In my estimation, one is as bad 
as the other. 

“The salesman can also save himself considerable leg - 
wear by systematically routing up his calls in each town. 
Most salesmen do this mentally, or from a kind of force 
of habit. But it’s better to get it down on paper some- 
how and leave your head free to incubate new ideas. 
That’s what it’s for, and not for indiscriminate storage 
purposes. There is manufactured and put on the market 
by some thoughtful genius, a pocket card index device 
that strikes me as an excellent thing for this purpose. A 
small file of the cards is carried in a convenient pocket- 
book and the cards are transferable to another file which 
is carried in the grip. The names of all the firms you call 
ou should be entered on these cards in ink by regular 
routes so that your calls can be made one after the other 
in regular order and you know just when you are done. 
Space could be left after each firm name in which to enter 
little memorandums in pencil, before you start out, if there 
is anything in particular that you want to speak about or 
take up, or as a record of the call after it is made. This 
little data which you can put down at odd moments while 
you are waiting for a buyer or when on the street car 
going from one customer to another, will free your mind 
of a lot of trifles that need to be remembered for various 
reasons, and fix you so that you can fill out your report 
sheets almost without mental effort after the day’s calls 
are made. These little jottings, if allowed to remain until 
they are replaced by the record of the next call, will bring 
to mind many a little item that may be made use of in 
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making the next call effective in business getting. Then 
if a member of the firm should ask any questions about a 
customer on whom you had called, the cards would be very 
likely to give the answer. 

“Boys, there is only one drawback in getting your bus- 
iness down in stich shipshape; and that is, a fellow is 
likely to get too contented with it. That won’t do, of 
course. You have got to keep your eyes wide open to 
add to your string of fish or the first thing you know you 
will be standing still, or sliding backward. 

“All systems have got to be tempered with intelligence. 
If the symptoms get to striking in on you, they are worse 
than the measles. I knew a fellow once who got to tfav- 
eling by a system. He would sit down and spend all day 
Sunday making up his schedule for the week. After it 
was all fixed out he would send one copy to his wife and 
the other to his house. And by jinks he worked to that 
schedule, too. His particular pride was that his firm 
could look at the clock at any given minute of the day and 
by referring to his schedule knew exactly where he was. 
If a customer was out when he made his call, he never 
got back to him that trip—no, indeed; anything like that 
would throw him off his time. The upshot of it was, that, 
although he was a good salesman, he never got but about 
so much business. His firm thought a heap of him, and 
he was in their service for a long while but he was draw- 
ing the same salary at the end, that he drew at the begin- 
ning, and it wasn’t anything fancy at that. The trouble 
was, that he thought more of his schedule than he did 
about building up his business. Don’t forget, gentlemen, 
that any system is only a means to an end and the thing 
to do is to watch and see that it’s the big end Aue than 
the little end. 

“Boys, I’m just old fogy enough to believe a good deal 
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in the fine toothed-comb method of getting business. You 
never can tell what you are going to scare up, until you 
run the comb through. The results will often surprise 
you. Good, persistent combing will get more business out 
of a given territory than any other treatment I ever heard 
of. 

“Another thing; don’t skip any calls. See all your pros- 
pects every trip. It seems like a waste of time some trips, 
but you never can tell when it will yield big returns. 

“A case in point was told me one time by a friend who 
sold perfumes for a big New York house. In a certain 
town he used to go in and call on an old German druggist 
who didn’t sell enough perfume to keep the stoppers loose 
in the bottles. Nevertheless, my friend formed the habit 
of dropping in on the old German and spending five min- 
utes in chatting with him. He had kept this up for per- 
haps a year and a half and he never sold him a nickel’s 
worth of anything. One day when he was in this town, he 
was in a great hurry, and he thought to himself that he 
would not stop in to see his German friend that day. But 
the habit was strong upon him, and more from impulse 
than anything else, he walked down to his place. The old 
fellow said about the same things he had been saying to 
him for 18 months, and my friend was about to go on his 
way when the old man seemed to suddenly remember 
something. 

“Oh, you are Blank and Blank’s man, ain’t you?’ 

“My friend was on the point of losing his temper to 
think the old codger didn’t even know who he represented 
after his coming there all these months. The old German 
lifted his voice and shouted back over his dingy prescrip- 
tion case: 

«Johann, 
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“A big blond German youth came from the rear. 

““This is my son—he joost come from Philadelphia 
Pharmacy School,’ explained the old man. ‘Johann, this 
is Blank and Blank’s man. You sait you want to see him 
ven he comes.’ 

“With this, the son, who was really a very bright young 
fellow, explained that he and a partner had just made 
arrangements to open up a large drng store in one of the 
finest locations in the city; and he began asking the*price 
of perfumes in quantities that fairly took my friend’s 
breath. The result was that my friend forgot all about 
his hurry and sold an order that paid him handsomely for 
all the five-minute calls he had ever squandered on the old 
gentleman. 

“Afl of which goes to show, that ‘you never can some- 
times tell,’” concluded the Salesmanager, as he pulled 
down the lid of his mahogany desk and asked the bunch 
to go out and have lunch with him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


SALESMANSHIP AS A PROFESSION. 


Wherein We Find That the “Diploma” Is a Small 
Factor in the World of Commercial Activity— 
Written by A. F. Sheldon. 


would-be salesmen failed. I told him it was be- 

cause the most of them set sail upon the sea of 
commerce without the chart or compass of true education, 
and it seems to me that this is about right. 

Comparatively few chemists, or mechanics, or teachers, 
or physicians or others who really prepare for their work, 
fail. At least a very much larger percentage succeed in 
the recognized trades and professions than do those wko 

_Start out in business life. 

Why is this? Every effect has its cause, and it is a 
good thing to philosophize a little and get back to the how 
and why of things. 

The curriculums of our common schools, colleges and 
universities are largely framed for people who don’t want 
to work. At least they imagine they will not have to work 
hard if they enter a regular “profession.” Of course they 
are fooled in this. It takes hard work to win anywhere in 
life, but it is quite generally known that business life is a 


A MAN asked me recently why it was that so many 
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strenuous battle and the average young man whose ambi- 
tion it is to go to college or who is forced to go there 
through the wishes of some fond parent who is willing to 
foot the bills, is not planning, as a rule, to prepare for a 
business life, but to fit himself for one of the recognized 
“professions.” He starts out to get an education, the 
idea being in a general way that no matter what his life’s 
work may be, an education is a good thing and he hopes 
to enter a profession where he won’t have to work. 

He probably starts in without any real conception of 
what true education means. This is, of course, a much 
mooted question, but after all it does seem plain to me 
that the best possible definition of true education is as 
follows: 

First, it is an educative process—a drawing out process 
—the drawing out or development of latent faculties and 
qualities; and, 

Second, it is the instruction process—the filling-in pro- 
cess—of useful knowledge, with the emphasis on the use- 
rul, 

True education should mean the development of the all- 
around man, the drawing out of the mental, moral, spirit- 
ual and physical being, for what the world wants is not 
the sharp, shrewd, tricky fellow, but all-around man. 

The young men graduate from college and a great 
many of them decide after looking over the situation to 
enter the field of business, but they find that the educa- 
tion which they have received from the educative stand- 
point has mainly trained and developed the mind; that is, 
if they have applied themselves, the mathematics, the lan- 
guages and sciences which they have studied, have trained 
them to think. But little emphasis has been placed upon 
the value of character and health. The moral, spiritual 
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and physical side of their nature has been almost entirely 
neglected, unless it is by the few athletes who go to the 
extreme as a rule and overtax the heart and other vital 
organs, 

From the standpoint of the instruction process of edu- 
cation, the filling in of useful knowledge, the college or 
university graduate finds that much of the information 
which has been filled in has not been “long” on the useful 
side. He has considerable surplus timber that he can use 
to no great advantage in building the temple of permanent 
and increasing success, especially in business. 

He looks around and finds that the men who stand at 
the head of commercial life occupy greater positions of 
wealth, power, prestige and influence than do those who 
stand at the head of any of the recognized professions. 
He also finds that these men possess a whole lot of use- 
fw) information which he never even heard of in college. 
He finds that his diploma comes a long ways from being 
a lever which is going to raise him to the pinnacle of 
success in a short time. 

It may take him several months—sometimes longer 
than that—to have the swelling taken out of his head, but 
the stern school of life is a good remedy for the disease 
of ‘“Knowitalitis,’ and the prospects are that if he has 
any reasonable amount of the right kind of material in 
his make-up, he will soon learn the fact that he must go 
to work now, to get the kind of education that counts in 
commercial life. 

And is it not a peculiar fact that in our age of boasted 
civilization and wonderful educational advantages, the 
young man who wishes to set out as a tradesman or sales- 
man must of necessity learn almost all that he has to 
learn in the school of experience—always the greatest 
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school in all the world, but like all good things, a most 
expensive one? 

In view of these conditions, it has been in the past only 
those naturally endowed with the instincts of the sales- 
man or the business man who ever succeeded.’ The law- 
yer has had his literature to guide him; the physician 
has had his; the teacher has had his; the electrician has 
had his; the chemist has had his; and so on with all the 
recognized professions, but the salesman, the business 
man, has had to go at it blind. 

It will be plain from the above that I believe education 
to be the bed-rock of success. No matter what one is 
undertaking to do, be it business life, or anything else; 
but it must be true education, that training which results 
in both the educative or drawing-out process and the 
instructive or filling-in process, of useful knowledge. 

It is a most lamentable fact that fully 90 per cent of 
those who engage in salesmanship fail to succeed; that 
is, they fail to make any marked success. I believe that 
a very large percentage of these failures could just as 
well be avoided if candidates for success would first get 
a true comprehension of what true education is and then 
set about to properly educt or draw out and develop the 
powers naturally inherited, and second fill in the truly 
useful knowledge. 

I use the term salesman in the following sense: The 
salesmen of the world are our commercial institutions, 
great and small and the term should not be confined to 
those who perform the immediate act of transferring 
ownership from one to another. Each commercial in- 
stitution 1s a salesman—a composite salesman—and every- 
body from the president down to the office boy is a part 
of it. 
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The object of the institution as a whole is the sale of 
goods for profit. The item of profit in the balance sheet at 
the end of the year is the all-important item to be con- 
sidered. The size of that item depends more than many 
realize upon how well each and every one, the book- 
keeper, the stenographer, the office boy, the credit man, 
the advertising man, the manager, the proprietor and 
the salesman out on the road, or behind the counter, has 
done his or her work. 

We hear much about being good and being polite and 
being courteous, being careful not to blow tobacco smoke 
in the face of the customer and all that kind of business, 
but the facts are that success in commercial life depends 
on more than being good and courteous and polite. That 
is all necessary, but it is not enough. 

One takes a long step in advance who realizes that 
man’s blessedness depends upon his wisdom. 

Goodness is an outgrowth of true wisdom, but wisdom 
is not necessarily a natural product of goodness. 

The successful tradesman today from the standpoint of 
the educative process of true education must have a 
knowledge of first, character-building; and second, health- 
building. 

He must know that character means more than being 
good, that it means that central magnetic force of real 
manhood and true womanhood that is born of the develop- 
ment of the positive faculties and qualities, mental, moral, 
spiritual and physical. 

If he is on the road or behind the counter directly 
engaged in selling goods, he must know that salesman- 
ship is the power to persuade others to purchase at a 
profit that which he has to sell. 

He must know that this power of persuasion, his suc- 
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cess in every department of business, is born of the de- 
velopment of the positive or desirable faculties and quali- 
ties, such as intelligence, which is built through appre- 
hension, judgment and reason, memory, healthful imag- 
ination, and will, which is the power of choice and action; 
faith, faith in the infinite, faith in himself, faith in his 
customer that he will buy, faith in his goods—he must 
realize the commercial value of love in the sense of 
brotherly kindness, that makes the hand-shake genuine 
and the smile real. He must know the value of concen- 
tration and how to cultivate it. If he would bag big 
game in business he must shoot with the rifle of concen- 
tration and leave the shot-gun of scatteration to the 
other fellow—he must load that rifle of concentration 
with the powder of ambition manufactured in the work- 
shop of the soul—he must cultivate reverence, reverence 
for high ideals, striving to become more and more like 
greater men than he, who have led the way. He must 
cultivate courage, industry, perseverance, honesty, truth- 
fulness, tact and courtesy. 

From the standpoint of the physical he must so live 
that there is strength and symmetry in his life. He must 
cultivate and develop activity and endurance. 

From the instruction process, he. must learn how to 
read- human nature; he must be a logician; he must be 
able to analyze,—pick things to pieces,—and synthesize, 
logically put them together again. He must know some- 
thing of phychology, the science of the human mind or 
soul. He must fill in useful knowledge concerning credits, 
system, advertising, costs in relation to selling price. In 
other words, he must have organized knowledge pertain- 
ing to his profession, the profession of trade—salesman- 
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ship, broadly interpreted—the greatest profession in all 
the world for those who are truly fit. 

As far as specialty salesmen, commercial travelers and 
retail clerks are concerned we have many today of whom 
the business world can well be justly proud, but on the 
whole there are more “order takers” than salesmen. An 
order taker simply takes orders from people who want 
the goods, but the salesman really sells something. The 
great majority fail through lack of preparation. A few 
have sufficient natural ability to carry them through, 
gradually drawing out their natural abilities and filling in 
useful knowledge in the school of experience; but where 
there is one who does this, nine become discouraged and 
give up before their education is anything like sufficient 
to win true success. 

The fundamental difficulties are, first, lack of true desire 
for success and second the necessary ambition of “stick- 
toitness” to enable them to withstand the hard knocks 
which they are bound to get in the school of experience. 

A gentleman recently said to the manager of an insur- 
ance company: “The president of this company gets 
$100,000 a year salary,” and the agent was complaining 
about it to the manager. The manager answered, “There 
are but few men who are willing to pay the price of _ 
being worth $100,000 a year salary.” And that is very 
true. 

There is a great deal of difference in the natural ability 
of men. We do not all come into the world equally 
‘blessed with natural endowments by a long ways, but 
there is much less difference in men from the standpoint 
of inherent or undeveloped faculties and qualities than 
there is in the degree of tenacity of purpose and willing- 
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ness to pay the price of the effort to develop self and 
thus attain results. 

The average man is all right if he would just bring out 
the almighty “allrightness.” If he would just educt 
through scientific training his natural powers. 

Most men have a gold mine and: don’t know how to 
work it. ‘ 

Too many stand idle in the market place when the field 
is white with harvest. 

They stand shivering on the bank when the pearl of 
great price is just before them in but a fathom of water. 

I heard a little poem the other day, which I think would 
be a fitting close to this article. It was given by Mr. A. 
J. Wood, of the Ayer’s Advertising Agency. Its advice, 
all business men, direct or indirect salesmen, should ever 
bear in mind, and it reads: 

“Go on, Go on, Go on, Go on; 
Go on, Go on, Go on; 


Go on, Go on, Go on, Go on; 
Go on, Go on, Go on,” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


TACT IN SALESMANSHIP. 





Touching on Major and Minor Mannerisms That 
Make for Success in Selling. Suggested 
and Written by George L. Louis. 


HE business world is divided into two great parts 

—the buying and the selling. No matter how mod- 

ified or combined, this is the ruling basis of all 
business activity. 

The task of the buyer is the much easier and simpler 
of the two. This requires only a knowledge of the goods 
to be bought and an understanding of market conditions 
so there will be no under or over-buying. 

But the selling—the word of the solicitor, salesman, 
agent, or under whatsoever other guise this duty may be 
performed—“aye, there’s the rub.” 

The degree of success attending the selling of any mer- 
chandise is dependent upon two factors—the business tact 
of the seller and the merit of the merchandise that is 
being sold. 

Placing business tact before the merchandise itself may 
seem to be the wrong sequence; it may look as 1f an un- 
warranted preference and pre-eminence were given to 
business tact. 
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Yet such is the case; in fact, I will emphasize this 
statement, that business tact is of more importance than 
the merchandise itself. 

We have only to remember the many times a persua- 
sive, skillful book-agent has lured us into buying one or 
a volume of books which we never had intended to pur- 
chase, for which we have no use and whose pages have 
never been opened after the first hasty glance, to demon- 
strate the contention that business tact, properly applied, 
precludes the merchandise itself. 

Trace all selling transactions from the solicitor who 
appears at your door with his wares, to the salesman who 
sells manufacturing establishments their many thousand 
of dollars’ worth of requirements each season, and on to 
the men who promote and operate tremendous schemes, 
involving millions of dollars, and you will find the same 
principle demonstrated again and again—business tact, 
then merchandise. The purchasing of goods which the 
- buyer had not previously intended to get, giving an order 
larger than actually needed, and even the buying of in- 
ferior goods—all because of the business tact of the seller. 

Business tact as applied to salesmanship involves a 
good many requirements, all of equal importance, and the 
misuse of any one of which utterly destroying the effect- 
iveness of the others. 

To introduce yourself to a prospective buyer—gain his 
attention and confidence—interest him in your proposi- 
tion and ultimately bring it to a successful termination, 
requires a combination of self-assertion—deference—im- 
perativeness—and docility. 

It means nothing should be omitted or committed that 
will tend to place the buyer in an aggressive attitude. 

It means you must have no mannerisms in dress, speech 
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or physical make-up to detract the buyer’s mind from 
‘your proposition. 

It means you must grasp a situation or a change in a 
situation immediately so as to modify or assert yourself 
as the occasion may require. 

It means you must have yourself under absolute con- 
trol, and, regardless of the provocation, never lose your 
temper or over-enthuse. 

It means that you must know your proposition and 
goods so thoroughly that there will be no hesitancy—no 
indecision—or faltering in answering any question that, 
may be put to you. You do not have to talk quickly; 
think before you answer, but when you do speak, carry 
conviction with every word. 

All this is business tact. Just as these many details are 
observed and fulfilled, just so we have the highly suc- 
cessful, mediocre and poor salesman. 

To introduce yourself and get a hearing from a pros- 
pective buyer is an extremely difficult matter. 

All conditions must be favorable. Among these favor- 
able conditions are your personal appearance and manner 
—the mood of the approacheé (if I may'so call him), and 
the time of your visit. 

The greatest care should be used to avoid carelessness 
or foppishness in your attire. Over-dressing as well as 
slovenliness will make the task of the salesman much 
harder. 

The eye receives the first impression and it is well to 
cater to this first impression. If the eye is pleased, you 
have an excellent point in your favor. The same care 
should be used in your general manner upon entering 
the office of your prospective customer. The smoking of 
a cigar or cigarette, or. even their odor is likely to be 
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objectionable; the care with which you open the door, 
present your card and seat yourself are all minor details 
which are important factors in the favorableness of your 
reception. 

Of necessity there must be some sort of a prelude—an 
introductory talk before coming to the proposition you 
have to present; this prelude to the business you have on 
hand, is the time for quick mental work. Here is your 
opportunity for “sizing up’’ your man. Here is where 
you get the first hint how to handle him, which really 
means how to adapt yourself to him. 

There is no rule or set of rules to guide you. He who 
has a knowledge of human nature—is a keen observer— 
can grasp details readily—and, most important of all, can 
think and act quickly—such a one is best equipped to 
gather in and use all those external points which will 
help him get his bearings. 

Those who cannot grasp these various items and make 
helpful deductions therefrom, will have to spend added 
time and energy to get information which is already his 
“who has eyes and sees.” 

This “feeling your way’ talk, should give you a suf- 
ficient line on your man to guide you as to what points 
of your subject you are to emphasize and what ones are 
to be treated only in an incidental way. 

You cannot appeal to all men along the same lines; 
what will interest one, receives a deaf ear from another. 

Where you must harangue on price with one man, you 
must ignore price and harp on quality with another. 

Where you must impress one man that you are an au- 
thority on the subject under discussion, and that every 
argument you make is beyond question or criticism, you 
must figuratively “kow-tow” to another, and so express 
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yourself that while you are really giving information and 
putting forth the best points of your proposition or mer- 
chandise, you are at the same time catering to his ego 
and giving your hearer the impression that of course you 
are aware he is well informed on all the points about 
which you are talking; you are only mentioning them to 
recall them to his mind. 

Right here is where we meet one of the most important 
elements of salesmanship, and that is catering to the ego 
of the average business man. 

Now don’t confuse flattery with catering to the ego; 
flattery is highly disgusting; there will probably be one 
case in every thousand where a man will submit to and 
be pleased with flattery. 

But catering to his ego—praising him without using 
direct words of praise—paying homage without toadying 
—showing deference and respect without submerging your 
own individuality, this is the trick that will give you a 
willing ear and the good-will of your man without fail. 

It is needless for me to dwell on what should be done 
when you get into the heart of the matter you wish to 
present. If you know the subject about which you are 
talking in its every minutest detail and are prepared to 
decisively answer every question put to you, then you are 
on a solid foundation and need have no fear. 

Rhetorical flourishes, attempts to mouth some of Web- 
ster’s largest and most unused words, violent gesturing, 
are all to be avoided. 

And be careful when you get into the heat of your dis- 
cussion you do not pitch your voice too high. That puts 
your listener on a tension, in which state of mind your 
arguments can not be considered advantageously. 

At the first sign that your man is getting bored, or 
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desires to terminate the interview, bring your argument 
to a speedy but forcible climax, which will elicit either 
an acceptance, refusal, or will at least give you some en- 
couragement. Then leave. 

“I thank you for your attention,” “I trust I have not 
taken too much of your time,’ “With your permission I 
will take this matter up with you again.” Expressions 
like these are very appropriate and leave a pleasant re- 
membrance with your hearer. 

If you have not been successful during your first visit, 
subsequent calls should be made. The successful sales- 
man 1s a living follow-up system whose dominant charac- 
teristic is persistence. 

But be careful not to confuse persistence with bull- 
headedness; the one is effective, the other is not. 

In your succession of calls, almost a glance should be 
sufficient to show you whether it is wise to talk business 
with a prospective customer or not. 

I know a solicitor of life insurance (we all can appre- 
ciate the endless difficulties he has to encounter), who has 
built up a large clientele that gives this agent all their 
life insurance business, and he owes his unprecedented 
success to one thing—he knows when not to talk life 
insurance. 

This man has time and time again gone out and visited 
men whose business he desired, but has never talked a 
word about life insurance with them; because at a glance 
at the face of the man upon whom he called, the work 
piled upon his desk and the general busy atmosphere of 
his office, he saw that conditions were not favorable; and 
again, when he would talk insurance and during the con- 
versation find that the subject was not appealing to the 
hearer, he would skillfully change to an entirely different 
topic of general interest. 
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He waits until he finds the situation favorable—then— 
well, I am told he has never lost a customer. 

Now, as far as I can see, the company which this agent 
represents is not any better than a half-dozen others; nor 
does he know the insurance problem any better than many 
other men of his calling. 

But that one point which all others seem to ignore, of 
knowing when not to talk, has made him pre-eminently 

successful. 

_ Never criticise your competitor nor his product to the 
man whose business you are soliciting. It will react to 
your detriment. When a salesman comes into an office, 
takes up the work of a competitor that may be lying 
«around and starts to point out defects and errors, he is 
reflecting upon the good judgment of the man he is ad- 
dressing. 

In all probability the thing ‘he is so ruthlessly criticising 
was bought from his competitor after careful, lengthy 
consideration by the purchaser, and to be abruptly shown 
that it was a gross mistake to have thus bought, is not 
pleasing to say the least. This kind of criticism inter- 
preted means you are saying to the man whose good-will 
and patronage you want: “You have poor business judg- 
ment; if you had sound common sense you would not 
have dealt with my competitor.” 

Another very common fault to which many salesmen 
are prone, is trying to sell their wares by telling how 
eagerly other houses have ordered from him. 

“Now Mr. Blank, the Smith-Jones Company bought 
500 gallons of this paint from me yesterday and you know 
they are very shrewd buyers.” 

Your efforts along those lines will be useless with the 
average business man, who insists upon doing his own 
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thinking and does not want some other house to do it 
for him. 

Forcibly impress upon your hearer, why it will be to his 
particular interest to buy the paint in question and how 
he will profit therefrom. 

There are no guide posts by which you can be shown 
the direct road to salesmanship. By actual experience 
only can you get the proper and full appreciation of what 
business tact means as applied to selling transactions. 

It is all a matter of how quickly you perceive the bene- 
ficial effects of certain of your actions and the useless- 
ness or harmfulness of others—make the former your 
stock in trade—and avoid the latter—then you will bring 
yourself to the topmost step of successful salesmanship. . 


CHAPTER XV. 


SOME SHORT TALKS 


In Which the “Born” Salesman, the Goods Behind 
the Salesman, Enthusiasm, Dressing, and Other 
Topics Are Informally Discussed. 


“HE “BORN” SALESMAN. 


NOTED writer once said that “when an author 
A out of ideas goes into his study, locks the door, 
sets his teeth and starts in to grind copy, the re- 
sult is frequently startling.’ As an analogy: when the 
new “born” salesman jumps into new territory with a 
very hazy idea that he will sell $90,000 worth of business 
his first year—goes out on his route with a wild rush, the 
result is also frequently startling. 

The modern practice and theory of salesmanship elimin- 
ates the “born” salesman as a factor of magnitude and 
substitutes in his place the self-trained, world-trained man 
of business who has the right to the title “expert,” ac- 
quired through his own efforts and their resultant experi- 
ences. 

Mother nature can produce a “born” musician, although 
such cases are rare. She can give the world a diplomat, 
but never an untrained one dare meddle in the affairs of 
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state; and so we might run the gamut of the “born” this 
and that, but who of us have ever succeeded in life 
through primitive adaptability or prenatally acquired 
genius alone? 

The God of nature is kind, and his laboratories are in- 
finite, and yet that which we call perfection is largely the 
result of man’s inventive, genius and cunning. The graft- 
ing: process that gives us exquisite fruits and beautiful 
flowers is nothing but man improving on nature. The 
whirring dynamo is but the collector and distributor of 
nature’s latent force—electricity, and so we might cor- 
tinue. The born salesman is only valuable when his 
latent talent has been developed and trained and brought 
to its highest sphere of usefulness by a very hard school- 
ing in practical, technical and theoretical branches. 

Twentieth century business is conducted by set rules 
of action, that are fundamentally unchanging and never 
failing. In the concrete, these rules are represented. and 
exemplified by system, for system is the corner stone of 
business, and the keynote in the song of commercial vic- 
tory. Bearing these things in mind we must view any 
and every aggregation of traveling salesmen in one house, 
as the “selling force” or the “selling organization,” and 
the cohesiveness of the body and the harmony of the whole 
is but the plain and simple result of system. 

Going back not so many years we find that the “born” 
salesman, representing the highest type of the selling force 
then known, he represented his house as an independent 
unit, there being no organization of which he was an 
integral part. He was usually selected for his affability. 
With good address, a latent and partially developed ability 
to sell merchandise, he sprang from nowhere, and was 
the product of no training, and his ability to sell was 
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largely dependent on personal friendship with the con- 
sumer, 

Back in the old days the “born” salesman was usually 
the one who could drink and buy the most and best 
whiskey. He was also able to qualify on ability to “get 
rid” of undesirable stuff. The highest priced salesman 
was often the one who could “sell a man a case of shoes 
he didn’t want” and then brag about it. 

The present salesman is the pupil of a school of sales- 
matship. This institution may be found in any establish- 
ment of magnitude. It is usually presided over by the 
salesmanager. In it the salesman is taught how to sell to 
those who have the need of buying; how to secure maxi- 
mum orders consistent with integrity of purpose and 
honest dealing. The modern school of salesmanship com- 
prehends the “approach,” the “introduction” and _ the 
“consummation.” There is no place in its curriculum for 
an especial line of study for the “born” salesman. To the 
contrary he must take the same course his less fortunate 
(?) co-laborers are taking. 

We learn from this that system and knowledge born of 
experience, coupled with good sense and sprinkled with 
a dash or two of psychology, constitutes the principal 
course of study that every successful salesman must go 
through with before he can hope to attain his best. Com- 
petition in business has created this situation, and as the 
years go by it will be found that still more science, more 
accurate knowledge, more inate intelligence, and more 
diplomacy is necessary in successful selling. 


THE GOODS BEHIND THE MAN. 


What now, after all, is the most valuable part of the 
salesman’s capital? We have been shown that “energy,” 
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“ginger,” “enthusiasm,” “personal appearance,” “‘person- 


ality” and other qualities are necessary to the progress 
and development of the man on the road, but what do 
these amount to, provided the one thing to which they all 
apply is lacking? What of the goods behind the sales- 
man—the tangible actual stock in trade upon which he 
must work into his success? What of the policy of the 
house he represents, and does not his own integrity de- 
pend upon the integrity of the house? 

Many a good man has gone down upon the raft of fraud 
and misrepresentation, while many a mediocre or even 
comparatively worthless salesman has achieved passing 
success with attractive, irresistible merchandise back of 
his unattractive personality. 

This something called “personality” sometimes fails to 
fulfill its mission when the good salesman’ cannot me- 
tamorphose his dissatisfied customer into a smiling “call 
again” buyer. After all, the merchandise represented is 
the one strong factor in the making of the salesman’s 
success or failure, and while he may wittingly or unwit- 
tingly fool a few of his customers all the time, yet it re- 
mains that he cannot fool all of his customers all the 
time. Stories, if they are true, will serve best to illus- 
trate. 

A friend of mine (traveling salesman, of course), 
worked east of the Ohio river and north from “Mason & 
Dixon.” 

He carried a line of soap for a Philadelphia concern 
that had a fair reputation for putting up right goods. 
This salesman had all of the higher qualities that go 
toward salesmaking, and his coterie of customers stuck 
by him. Not long ago he made a trip through “York 
State,” which resulted disastrously. His erstwhile friend- 
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ly customers didn’t appear half so friendly as of yore and 
his order book retained its blank whiteness. For several 
days he labored, not understanding. Finally he inquired 
of one particularly unfriendly customer as to the cause 
of the sudden frost. 

“Willyum,” replied the druggist, “I like you and I have 
always trusted you up to the bustin’ point—we have now 
reached that point, and I will tell you why. That Easy 
Wash soap you hung me up for to the tune of two gross, 
went back on me, and I’m not only stuck with more than 
half of it, but I have likewise lost a custome: for every 
two cakes I sold.” 

“Matter with it? Matter enough. The blamed stuff 
was half rosin, and the soap and north winds cracked 
blood out of a hundred hands and profanity out of fifty 
mouths.” 

“But,” began the salesman, “my house wouldn’t—” 
“Yes,” interrupted the druggist, “Your house would and 
did. I don’t blame you, Willyum, you didn’t try to do 
it, but, just the same it’s done, and, while I like you per- 
sonally, I’m afraid of the soap your house makes, so I 
can’t buy from, you.” 

“After all,” cogitated my friend, the salesman, to him- 
self, later on, “It’s pretty much up to the goods, and my 
course in the school of salesmanship didn’t tell me what 
to do when the firm put too much rosin in the soap.” 

And then he threw his sample case out of the car 
window and sent his resignation to the “house” on a postal 
card. 

THE MANAGER ANALYZES. 


I once talked with the manager of one of Chicago’s 
largest and most exclusive jewelry and stationery estab- 
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lishments. I didn’t exactly “interview” him—just got 
him started by a few pertinent (or perhaps impertinent) 
questions. 

Pointing to a dapper, well-groomed salesman in the 
ivory department, I queried, “Is that fellow a good sales- 
man,—if so, why ?- If not, why?” 

“He’s no good,” was the pointed, if somewhat ungram- 
matical reply. “The fact*is,” he continued, “that fellow 
hardly knows the difference between ivory and bone. 
He’s automatic and talks like a parrot. Been with us 
some time, but makes no effort to acquaint himself with 
his line, and to tell the truth, I don’t know why ‘he’s 
kept here. He can’t sell goods, and that’s a fact, and his 
$700 salary proves it. 

“Now over there in the diamond department stands our 
crack salesman. He has charge of our Paris branch, and 
spends most of his time there. We had a hard time land- 
ing him away from ——. That man can sell anything 
from a brass tack to a hotel. His customers all stick to 
him, too, and that’s because he sells them what they want 
and tells them what they are buying. He sells all kinds 
of jewelry and silverware and has taken courses in the 
factories where they're made. He used to sell automo- 
biles, and he can take ’em apart and put ‘em together. 

“That salesman, sir, knows his goods, and he won’t 
attempt to sell anything until he can ‘take it apart and 
put it together,’ intelligently. Salary? $6,000 a year, and 
I’m afraid he’s going to get away from us at that. 

“See that chap over in the stationery department? 
There’s a man who ts getting along. He’s comparatively 
new in the business, but he’s finding out what ‘super,’ 
‘lawn,’ ‘laid,’ ‘coated,’ ‘watermarked’ and other technical 
terms mean. He’s in love with his work and in his 
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capacity of taking orders for fine engraving he has de- 
vised a very clever system for keeping track of work and 
facilitating its movement. He’s selling goods because his 
heart is in his work. 

“We have a man in the silver department who ‘goes’ 
Saturday night. He knows his business, but he has that 
often fatal hallucination, ‘I’m underpaid,’ and his theory 
of getting square with the firm, by inattention to business, 
lost us thousands of dollars before we found him out. 

“Some men,” concluded the manager, “might be in the 
establishment fifty years and they would never get far 
enough away from their own counter to even know what 
their fellow-salesmen were doing. I’ve been here for 
eight years and I studied—studied, mind you, and gradu- 
ated from each department. That’s the reason I’m man- 
ager. I don’t know much about scientific salesmanship— 
not as much as I should, but I do know that the man 
who works for his firm usually wins from his firm.” 


ENTHUSIASM—NOT ECSTACY. 


Success preachers to salesmen are prone to lay stress 
on the quality of “enthusiasm” or “ginger,” as the 
slangist has it. In truth, enthusiasm is held by many to 
be largely responsible for the success of the seller of 
things, be he on the road or back of the counter. What, 
then, is this quality? 

The Century dictionary describes enthusiasm as an 
“ecstacy of mind as if from divine or spiritual influence; 
ardent zeal in pursuit of an object; elevation of fancy, 
etc.” Queer qualities for a salesman to possess, say 
you? According to the Century dictionary, yes, but the 
word enthusiasm has a broader meaning in its application 
to business. 
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Enthusiasm in selling, constitutes very largely an ulti- 
mate and absolute faith in the goods the salesman repre- 
sents. Without it he is half-hearted in his work and 
uncertain in his dealings. Enthusiasm also comprehends 
a desire to sell goods. Often from a selfish motive, but 
more frequently on account of that undying spark in 
human nature which loves to surmount and overcome 
obstacles, and turn success out of almost impossible condi- 
tions. 

The salesman who wins, exhibits a quality of enthusi- 
asm in two directions. He first of all reposes a special 
trust and confidence in his house, and this engenders the 
same mind qualities, bearing upon the merchandise he 
handies. There is nothing fanciful, no particular mind 
elevation, no flights of rapture in the work of the enthusi- 
astic salesman. 


SELLING BAD RISKS. 


The salesman who sells at al] hazards is a product of 
commercial life. His anxiety to secure accounts that will 
swell his gross yearly sales leads him to disregard and 
disobey the instructions given him at the home office. He 
does not concern himself about collections, and he often 
refuses to consider that some of the units in his trade 
possess little or no credit, that they are lax in the pay- 
ment of bills, and that they are often practically bankrupt, 
holding together only through courtesy and long suffer- 
ing of the house that is staking them with goods. 

The salesman who can only see as far as gross sales, 
and who does not consider risks or figure on losses that 
he may be incurring for his house, has not the best inter- 
ests of his firm at heart. He may think that he is mak- 
ing a wonderful record, but the argus eyed salesmanager 
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and the general manager in the home office usually take 
him at his true worth and give him no credit for sales 
made with big risks attached. 

Just along this line comes the following story: 

John Packard, of Sunderland, had a poor credit rating 
with Cummins & Clark. Not that it was his fault exactly, 
but poor collections and heavy outstanding obligations 
had made his Philadelphia creditors very careful. 

When Spencer, a traveling salesman for Cummins & 
Clark, was transferred to the Virginia territory, he had 
a long talk with the credit man. Said this individual: 
“John Packard, of Sunderland, is a “dead one.’ He’s 
overdue on payments $150, and hard pay at that. Go to 
see him and try to collect the bill. I don’t think you will 
will get it; if he does pay, sell him not to exceed this 
amount; if he don’t pay, cut him out.” 

“All right,” said the optimistic Spencer, as he started 
for his train. 

The credit man’s doubt was well founded. Packard 
couldn’t pay, but he would look at samples. Right here 
is where Spencer’s instinct as a salesman overcame his 
ability as bill collector. He ended up by selling the de- 
linquent another bill of goods. : 

That night, as he was sending in his orders, his con- 
science worked and he sent in Packard’s order with a 
notation to the shipping clerk: “Don’t ship until I see 
you.” Spencer hoped to get the order through by a judi- 
cious “jolly” of the credit man. 

When. he returned to the house he went straightway 
to the shipping clerk. 

“Did you get Packard’s order?” he queried. 

“Ves,” answered the clerk, “you’ll find it over on that 
desk.” 
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Spencer picked it up, looked at his notation, “Don’t 
ship until you see me,” and then to his consternation, he 
read the blue pencil addition made by the credit man: 

“And then dowt.” 

ON DRESS. 

The average salesman laughs when he picks up that 
which he calls a “book” or “magazine of instruction.” 
He has a laugh coming, too, because most of the litera- 
ture on salesmanship offers only theory in huge doses and 
practice in such small portions as to be hardly visible 
with the naked eye. At the risk of bringing down on 
this part of the book the opprobious title “theoretical 
dope,” the writer wishes to emphasize very briefly the 
importance of correct dressing for the salesman. 

It is not necessary to tell the successful salesman that 
he must keep his personal appearance in the very best 
of condition. He knows it. Experience has taught him 
the value of outward signs of prosperity that lend them- 
selves to the advancement of his work. Dressing is not 
a theory, but an essential condition that confronts every 
man who wishes to succeed either on the road or in the 
store. 

* The psychological effect of real or apparent prosperity 
is marked in its effect in sales making. Perhaps if we 
were to come down to brass tacks we would find out that 
many a salesman in ragged garb was brim full of sales- 
manly qualities as compared to the well dressed empty 
head. At the same time he does not exert the influence 
over the customer that ts held by the natty man of the 
road who mirrors the prosperity of his firm in his own 
garb. Perhaps the well dressed man is not getting half 
the salary received by his slovenly competitor, but it still 
remains that when he enters the office of the buyer he 
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matches up better with the mahogany furniture and wood 
work, and at the samme time exhibits that prosperity which 
in the mind of the buyer is only associated with success- 
ful concerns. 

I came in on the train the other day with a young 
fellow who had but recently taken up the work of solicit- 
ing advertising for several large trade journals. 

He was brimming with enthusiasm and talked intelli- 
gently concerning his publications. Ambition ran riot 
in his system, and he told me that he was trying to get 
his publishers to increase his field. 

Said I, to myself, “There’s a fellow who is going to 
make good—he has the steam of the piston that compels 
success. He’s new at the business, and working on a 
commission basis he has one of the hardest fields of sales- 
manship—that of selling advertising space in trade jour- 
nals.” My faith in the hustler was high, and then— 

I met him in the hotel in the evening—I drew him out. 
Among other things he said: “This knocking around the 
country is hard on clothes, and I’m wearing out my oldest 
and cheapest on this trip—it doesn’t pay to wear good 
clothes when you’re traveling.” 

For the first time I looked at him closely and saw that 
he was shabby. Down to zero went my good opinion. 
His ideas of dress spelled failure and it will not be far 
off, now, either. 

“Tt doesn’t pay to wear good clothes when you are 
traveling’ Wrong! It does pay and pay big. You 
salesmen ought to know that the only way to be success- 
ful is to look successful. 

I know a man in Chicago who is worth possibly a mil- 
lion. He once said to me: “Six years ago I was broke, 
or what is about as bad; I had an income of $15 a week. 
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I lived in beaneries, ate nine-cent steaks and paid two 
cents for coffee and three fdr bread and potatoes—what 
for? Why, to buy good clothes, of course. I didn’t want 
anyone to think I wasn’t worth more than ‘fifteen per,’ 
and I looked prosperous, although I was far from it. 
Result: I didn’t stick long at fifteen, and now I have 
my own place,” and he pointed with pardonable pride at 
an array of over three hundred employees. 

Salesmen, dress well, keep your clothes pressed and 
stick to cleanliness, then you can go in asking a man to 
give you business, feeling that he thinks you are getting 
it from others. 

This will help a whole lot. 


REACHING THE CONSUMER. 


The ultimate object of the advertiser is to reach the 
consumer. The primary, as well as the last, object of 
every advertiser is to come into direct contact with 
those who buy, and the impression made upon the in- 
dividual is responsible for the success or the failure of 
any campaign. Herein publicity plays a leading part. 
In placing goods upon the market the manufacturer and 
jobber aim to get the best results along the paths of least 
resistance, but it is often a question as to whether this 
object is always fully accomplished, because it is plain 
that we have not yet reached that altitude from which we 
may stand and view the goods which we are selling with 
the eye of the purchaser and there is no point of view 
from which we may intelligibly secure the best results 
from the least expenditure, comparatively speaking. 

General publicity that reaches the consumer achieves 
its ultimate end provided that intelligence superintends 
its construction and good judgment dictates the mediums 
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in which it is to appear. All arguments used in the sell- 
ing to the public are presented in cold type and illustra- 
tion. Publications of known circulation are used and 
economical methods govern the purchase of space. With 
this the advertiser rests content and leaves the success 
of his campaign to general publicity, relying upon the 
strength of his advertising to make the sales. The gen- 
eral publicity advertiser is living up to his ideals and in 
his own estimation he is doing the best for himself. 
With knowledge of the close relations that should 
exist between the manufacturer and the retailer in view 
and in carrying on an extensive campaign of general pub- 
licity is not too much left to chance? Mark you, it is not 
the intention of the writer to criticise the very excellent 
advertising now appearing nor is it denying the use of 
magazines of general circulation, for they are as neces- 
sary to the life of the advertising manufacturer as the 
breath is to the human body. It is not of the lack of gen- 
eral advertising that we would speak nor of its quality. 
It is rather the indifference of the manufacturer to the 
retailer and the lack of co-operation between the two. 
The retailer knows but one medium—the daily news- 
paper. His is a local institution depending upon a local 
trade and securing results from local advertising. It is 
now within his province or power to feature any one arti- 
cle in any one issue of the local paper at the expense of a 
general stock. Newspaper space is too valuable and in 
order to achieve his ends he must bunch his advertising 
and “publicize” several lines of merchandise in each issue. 
“Ask your dealer for it.” This is about the amount of 
attention bestowed upon the retailer by the manufacturer 
in his magazine advertising. Very well, let the customer 
“ask the retailer’ for it and if he does not have it, the 
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sale is lost and that is as true as the nose on your face. 
The very indefinite statement, “It is sold by dealers,” in 
no wise conveys the truth, nor does it stimulate local 
trade to any extent. 

For instance the Armour Packing Company has a par- 
ticular brand of soap, or bouillion, or ham. It has cov- 
ered the country completely with expensive magazine ad- 
vertising at the cost of tens of thousands of dollars. In- 
terest has been excited and trade stimulated to an extent, 
but where in the local papers can be found any reference 
to the Armour products? Seldom or never. The retailer 
is left to his own devices in the course of magazine-stim- 
ulated demand in case he carries the goods in stock. If 
he does not carry them you can be sure that he will not 
publicize or otherwise mention the Armour products. 

This brings us, then, to the main contention—general 
advertisers should follow up magazine publicity with local 
paper advertising calculated to at once benefit the retailer 
and make sales. If Smith & Wilkinson handle Anchor 
soap why won’t the manufacturers of Anchor soap ex- 
pend a part of their advertising in the local papers, recit- 
ing the virtues of the goods and give Smith & Wilkinson 
as their selling agents? 

The only way to get right down to the consumer is to 
go into a town and tell him that his town dealers can sup- 
ply the advertised article. The maximum of selling can 
only be attained by paying some personal attention to the 
retailer, who is the selling agent, by using his town papers 
and in the use going right into the home and saying 
“Your grocerymen, Smith & Wilkinson, have this stuff 
in stock—try it.” 
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“THE SYSTEM” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


SYSTEM IN THE SALES DEPARTMENT. 





A Brief Sketch Covering the Necessity of System 
and Including a Suggestion Which May be 
Utilized Intact or Modified to 
Suit Conditions. 


LSEWHERE in this volume, reference is made to 

EB the imperative need for system in selling, for sell- 

ing 1s not self-created, but is the offspring of sys- 

tem and advertising, using this latter word in its broadest- 
meaning. 

Let us consider system in its relation to salesmaking, 
first as it is comprehended in the house employing a score 
or more of salesmen. 

Any mercantile concern that produces, must employ 
accounting, cost accounting, stock-keeping, time and other 
minor systems, but it is lamentably true that system often 
finds the way hard and rocky when it attempts to enter 
tthe sales department: This condition is most marked in 
houses wherein business is expanding too rapidly for the 
combined intelligences employed to keep pace with. Neces- 
sity evolves system, and system only comes after some 
peculiarly ‘lisastrous deal that at once shows the fault and 
suggests the remedy. 
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A house with 1,000 current customers, 500 “‘has beens” 
and 5,000 “prospects,” places a great deal of reliance upon 
the “house list,” a filing system that keeps the department 
head in close communion with the 6,500 people to whom 
he wishes to talk, either through the salesmen or through 
the medium of “written salesmanship.” The “house list” 
was originally the evolution of the cumbersome letter file, 
that presented alphabetical arrangement only in its claim 
on “system.” 

The “house list” is a business barometer that ought to 
be “familiar” to everyone connected with the selling 
force, directly or indirectly, this including even the pro- 
prietor and general manager, for these men, above all 
others, are directly interested in the progress or retro- 
gression of business. 

Is business in Ohio falling off? Surface indications may 
show that it is. Salesmen reports may point that way. The 
ledger may show it—but why the falling off? Where is 
the root of the disease? The well-kept house list will 
tell the tale in word and figure. It requires more medical 
skill to diagnose a case than it does to cure it, and so 
we find the house list an automatic check of diseased bust- 
ness and an accurate register of commercial health. 

It is at once a source of pleasure and profit to be able 
to assemble, as it were, the whole list of customers and 
prospects—listening to the complaints as well as the com- 
pliments—to the refusals as well as the orders, and hav- 
ing the “reasons why” in each case. It is a satisfaction 
to be be able to feel the pulse of business and to note its 
fluctuations. 

The house list does more—it puts the firm in a position 
to develop weak accounts with good credit back of them 
and to slow down the careless, irrational buyer with 
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shaky credit back of him. Through it the salesman can 
be instructed as to policy of procedure with individual 
customers, methods of handling prospective customers, 
and ways and means necessary to bring the dissatisfied 
“has beens” back to the house. 

To sum up, the house list serves: 

Ist. To keep the active management in touch with 
the trade conditions; 

2nd. To assist the credit department in its work; 

3rd. To give the salesmanager complete information 
concerning Smith, Jones, Brown, et al.; 

4th. To enable the promotion department to throw its 
weight in directions where the most good can be accom- 
plished. 

Theory is all very well. Now for a practical demon- 
stration of the house list. 

As has been said, the manufacturer and jobber have 
three classes to deal with: 

Ist. Current customers; 

2nd. Prospective customers; 

3rd. Old customers who have ceased to patronize the 
house. 

To handle these properly, three card systems are neces- 
sary—in three colors if a single cabinet is used; in a 
standard color if separate devices are employed to hold 
the three lists. 

The following is a very simple and satisfactory form 
of handling current customers: 

This card should be changed after every trip of the 
salesman, in conformation with the information mailed 
by him through the medium of the road system described 
in another chapter, and also supplemented by any addi- 
tional information he may have at his command. If the 
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SALESMAN CusromeR—________ ADpress—____ 


Date ——____ Amount oF Buz ee 


Yas 
No 


















HARD To SEE REPORT ON SALE 





RATING 





REGULAR CUSTOMER —apemmnne 






Oceastonar eee 


customer is hard to sell and to hold, condensed informa- 
tion is at once available. His purchases may be com- 
pared from month to month, and all other valuable points 
are visible at a glance. 

If desirable, the following “barometer” card can be 
posted from month to month, and the business done seen 
at a glance, without reference to the books. 

The “prospect” is a valuable asset in any business, for 
through him loss of custom is equalized and steady trade 
maintained. Also, the “prospect” furnishes material for 
the building of business. He is the figurative brick in 
the construction and enlargement of trade. The salesman 
who ts working for the best interests of his firm and him- 
self, recognizes the value of the prospect and keeps in 
close touch with him, utilizing the knowledge gained by 
imparting it to the sales department. Many good “pros- 
pects” are forever lost through lack of co-operation be- 
tween the salesman and the house. This is reason enough 
why the salesmanager should keep a record of all who 
are in the market for the goods represented. 
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Following is a blank form, which, while simple, is yet 
thorough and accurate: 


OPEN FOR. 


Now Deas wiTH 


Cannor SeLiBecavse 





{ Fires 


Lerrers WRITTEN 


Sometimes a salesman cannot land an order, but if the 
house has the objections cited in a few short sentences, 
then the sale is made possible through correspondence or 
by special instructions to the traveling man. 


ost Customer, 


STATEMENT OF CASE 


Letregs Written (—__ }_ Letters Rech, 
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The customer who is no longer dealing with the firm 
has his reason or reasons for breaking away. The dis- 
satisfied buyer presents one of the hardest problems in 
selling, and individual treatment must characterize each 
case. The annexed form will well serve the purpose in- 
tended, and will keep the house in close contact. 

In conclusion: The success of this system can only be 
measured by the degree of faithful co-operation of the 
salesman with the house, and the amount of intelligence 
and discretion used by the home office in keeping the 
records up-to-date, and in handling all matter pertaining 
thereto, with good judgment. 
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YANALIVIANV || 





LOWY DNITTIG |. 





Diagram referred to in Chapter IV, Page 34. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


SYSTEM FOR THE SALESMAN. 





Designed to Simplify Correspondence Between 
House and Salesman—Also to Economize 
Time and Hold Open Lines of 
Communication. 


road it is the desire of the writer to accomplish 
several objects: 

First—To minimize the amount of lengthy correspond- 
ence that falls to the lot of the traveling salesman on his 
return to the hotel after a day’s work. 

Second—To minimize the quota of mistakes that natur- 
ally creep into transactions between the retailer and the 
seller through the medium of the traveling man. 

Third—To furnish each department concerned direct, 
with a daily report itemizing the salesman’s work by the 
card system. 

Fourth—To relieve the salesman of the unsatisfactory 
and often undecipherable memorandum book in which this, 
that and the other thing are jotted down promiscuously 
and fished for later to be used in correspondence with the 
house. 


l° presenting this simple system for salesmen on the 
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Form No, 1. 
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SoGl ye Gay d4aq 
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Form No, 2. 
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The five forms can be-made into five comparatively 
small pads or books, so arranged as to produce carbons 
of all matter written therein. They can be put up in 
sizes for weekly, semi-monthly or monthly trips as may 
be required, and if used properly they will almost obvi- 
ate the necessity of letter writing on the part of the sales- 
man, and will result in instantaneous information to the 
different department heads concerned, without the incon- 
venience and laxity of sending the letter from this de- 
partment to that one. 

Form number one contemplates a detailed invoice of 
samples furnished to the salesman. This form should be 
filled out by those in charge of the departments from 
which the samples are taken, with a carbon copy furnished 
to the salesman and the original kept in the home office. 
Upon the return, this list can be checked up with the sam- 
ples and verified, in case such procedure is deemed neces- 
sary. Form number one does not necessarily need to be 
a part of the salesman’s traveling system equipment be- 
cause only one is necessary for each trip. 

Form number two is a route card. This blank should 
be carried in padded form by the salesman, and written in 
triplicate, one form for the salesmanager, one for the 
mailing clerk and one for the salesman. As there may be 
changes in the primary schedule, the salesman should 
promptly note changes of schedule as they occur and for- 
ward them in duplicate, one to the salesmanager and one 
to the mailing clerk. The advantage of this system is 
two-fold—it removes to a large extent that bugbear known 
as delayed and mis-addressed mail, and insures reason- 
ably prompt delivery. It also enables the salesmanager 
and others interested to keep in close touch with the trav- 
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eling man for wiring or quick correspondence. One route 
card will answer for a ten days’ or two weeks’ trip. 

Form number three is the memorandum call card. It 
possesses the one distinct advantage of enabling the house 
to see ata glance how work is progressing and each sales- 
man can be checked up day after day—his calls tabulated 
and the results noted. Form number three should be du- 
plicated and the carbon copy sent to the salesmanager 
daily. 

Form number four, the expense account, explains itself. 
lt furnishes an itemized account of the day’s expenditure 
and each leaf will answer for two days. This form may 
be triplicated, one form sent to the accounting depart- 
ment, one to the salesmanager if required, and the orig- 
inal kept for checking up purposes. The salesman’s ex- 
pense account has long been subject to caustic criticism 
from those who are obliged to closely*watch expenditures, 
but it is believed that this system, devised by Mr. E. H. 
Beach, editor of the Business Man’s Magazine, will pre- 
sent no objectionable features, and will obviate serious 
difficulties with the auditor of the house. 

Form number five is called the complaint card. Here is 
where the salesman writes his letters. Each form is de- 
signed to carry four complaints from any one customer, 
and if the buyer is particularly rampant others may be 
used at discretion. The writer believes that salesmen, as 
well as others, wax verbose and waste their own time and 
also the time of the recipient of their letters, with volum- 
inous correspondence. Form number five will serve well 
to train the verbose salesman in the art of condensing his 
correspondence at first; it is believed that it will meet with 
popular favor as soon as fully understood. 
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It is possible that the house will welcome the foregoing 
system more warmly than the salesman, for it will be 
conceded that for quick action, concentration of informa- 
tion and general convenience to all concerned, this system 
will meet the approval of those who must keep in touch 
with the traveling salesman. It may take a little while 
to break the salesman in to the routine, but once this is 
accomplished the results will be very satisfactory to all 
concerned. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A MAIL ORDER SYSTEM. 





How the Follow-Up May Be Made Mechanical 
in Operation and Give Complete 
Classification of the List. 


NY discussion of systems for the sales department 
A which does not touch upon the special class of re- 

cords required for a mail-order business would be 
incomplete, for today practically all business houses 
whose trade is not entirely local, is transacting more or 
less business through the medium of the mails. In this 
connection we apply the term “mail order” to that branch 
of the business {& which the selling is done by mail and 
not merely to those concerns whose entire business is 
transacted in this manner. 

One of the important factors in the success of any mail- 
order business is the system by means of which the house 
keeps in touch with both its possible and probable custom- 
ers. This is usually termed “the follow-up system,” and 
the claim is made (and not without reason), that the fol- 
low-up system is chiefly responsible for the remarkable 
growth of the mail-order business. In reality, the follow- 
up system takes the place of the personal salesman and 
much study has been required to make the system do the 
work of the man. It is a recognized fact that the suc- 
cess of the personal salesman depends to a considerable de- 
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gree on his persistence in calling upon his trade at regu- 
lar intervals and the primary object of the follow-up 
system is to place the literature of the house—salesmanship 
on paper—in the hands of possible customers at suitable 
intervals. Among the mechanical aids in the operation of 
the follow-up system, cards are perhaps the most widely 
used, although there seems to be a growing tendency to 
introduce loose-leaf books for the same purpose. 

The original idea was to make a card for each prospec- 
tive customer, on which would be noted the letters written 
and literature sent and the card filed in a chronological- 
index to the date on which it should again receive atten- 
tion. To illustrate: An inquiry would be received on 
the first day of June, and the follow-up system would pro- 
vide for a second letter in ten days. The card would then 
be filed to June 10th, and, on that date, this, together with 
other cards filed in the same compartment, would be taken 
out for attention. Then it would be filed again to the next 
follow-up date. : 

Naturally, one of the first objections to this plan was, 
that the cards could not be readily located should reference 
to them be necessary before the date on which they were 
supposed to come out of the follow-up file. This was first 
overcome by using auxiliary cards filed alphabetically, but 
it was necessary to note the letters and follow-up dates on 
both cards. In trying to solve the problem of how to 
arrange the cards so that they would be instantly acces- 
sible, and at the same time have them brought to notice 
on the proper dates for the follow-up, someone hit upon 
the idea of using on the cards an adjustable tab or clip, 
the position of this tab to indicate the date of the follow- 
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This idea has been developed to a point where it seems 
to be the most practical solution of the difficulty. When 
the cards are printed, a series of numbers is printed across 
the top of the card to represent the days of the month. In 
some cases all of the numbers from 1 to 381 are printed, 
while others are divided into sections to cover two, three 
or five-day periods. In the illustration, Diagram A, the 
card is printed with every five days, the plan being to 
remove the follow-up cards for attention every five days. 
Now, we will suppose that an inquiry is received and 
answered on the tenth of the month, and it is desired to 
follow up in ten days. One of the adjustable tabs would 
be placed over the number 20. It will be noted that this 
number 20 is exactly two-fifths of the distance from the 
right to the left hand of the card and on every card the 
number is in exactly the same position. When the tabs 
are in place, every tab over number 20 will be in the same 
position on the card, consequently in direct line from front 
to back of the card tray. On the 20th, when we wish to 
remove these cards, it is unnecessary to look’ through the 
entire file, as the cards requiring attention are indicated 
by this row of tabs and those only need be removed. The 
same idea is used effectively with the loose-leaf book, the 
numbers being printed across the end of the sheet and the 
tabs placed the same as with the cards. 

This plan permits of indexing the cards in any manner 
desired. The manner of indexing depends upon the nature 
and magnitude of the business, although but two methods 
are generally used. One is the familiar alphabetical index 
in which the cards or sheets are filed according to the name 
of the prospective customer. This is very satisfactory for 
a small list or where the territory covered is not extensive. 
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For a large list, however, or in cases where the business 
transacted covers several states or countries, there is a 
decided advantage in indexing the names by states and 
towns. This method of indexing enables the sales man- 
ager to keep in touch with the prospects in every part of 
his territory. If he happens to have salesmen on the road 
and receives an important inquiry from a given town, he 
is more likely to connect that inquiry with a salesman’s 
territory than would be the case if the cards were filed 
and referred to by name only. The mere fact that, to find 
a card, he is obliged to look behind the Council Bluffs 
guide, reminds him that a salesman is just across the river 
in Omaha and that, by referring the inquiry to him the 
chances of securing the order will be increased. 


CLASSIFYING THE LIST. 


Of great assistance in securing the largest possible vol- 
ume of business from a given list of names is a proper 
classification that the mail-order salesman can tell with 
what class of people he is dealing. Just as the personal 
salesman learns to study his customers, the mail-order 
salesman can study his prospects if he has a few facts 
which will tell him something about them. The class of 
information that will be useful very naturally depends 
upon the class of goods to be sold and will readily suggest 
itself to the man who gives the subject a little study. 

As an illustration of this point, we will take a concern 
handling a line of specialties appealing to men in business, 
and which is sold direct to the consumer. While the house 
may have something that will appeal to almost every man 
in business, the same specialty will not appeal to all. The 
exact specialties that should be offered may depend either 
upon the line of business in which the man is engaged or 
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the position he occupies. For instance, this book will find 
a sale among business men, but it will appeal more directly 
to salesmen and sales managers, and we are safe in assum- 
ing that a much greater portion of a list will respond 
favorably if we can circularize a list made up exclusively 
of salesmen. It is important first, then, that we know 
just who on our list are salesmen. ~ - 

Another thing that will be of assistance to the sales 
manager is a knowledge of the business in which the 
salesman is engaged, i. e., whether he is 1n retail, whole- 
sale, jobbing, manufacturing lines, specialty salesman or 
any one of a dozen different classifications. The import- 
ance of this information lies in the fact that it enables 
the sales manager to lay special stress upon any chapters 
of the book which appeal directly to a given class. With 
the use of the card index, it is possible to so plan the 
follow-up system that this information, i. e., both the 
position held by the prospect and the class of business 
in which he is engaged will be shown ai a glance. 

We illustrate, in Diagram B, a set of cards taken from 
an actual system in use by a successful.concern in which 
this idea has been carried-out. It will be noted that 
these cards bear tabs or projections, each being num- 
bered, the series running from 1 to 12. These are not 
adjustable tabs but are permanent projections and are 
cut on the cards by means of a die. Each card has one 
tab which is 1-12th the width of the card and, being cut 
at equal distances from the ends, each tab bearing the 
same number occupies exactly the same position on the 
card, and when placed in the tray the numbers will be in 
direct line from front to back. In the system from which 
these cards are taken, these numbers are used to repre- 
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sent the class of business, number 1 being manufactur-~ 
ers, number 2 jobbers, number 3 wholesalers, and so on. 

Now, if it is desired to circularize people connected 
with a manufacturing establishment, regardless of their 
positions, it is only necessary to address those whose 
names appear on cards bearing number 1 tabs. 


CLASSIFICATION BY COLORS. 


In this set there are cards of eight distinct colors and 
the colors are used to represent the position held by the 
prospect. For instance, a white card may indicate that 
the man is one of the proprietors or an executive officer 
of the concern; a blue card may mean that he is the 
sales manager, and so on. 

Now, we will suppose that we wish to send a special 
letter to the sales managers of manufacturing concerns. 
We will then address only those names appearing on 
blue cards having number 1 tabs, and we can rest assured 
that if the cards have been properly filled out in the first 
place our letter will go to no other class. The tremen- 
dous advantage of this classified information to the sales 
manager will be at once appreciated when we consider 
the possibilities of sending just the letter that will appeal 
to a given class. 

in the system which we are describing, seven of the 
colors indicate occupations, while the eighth is used for 
customers only. When a man becomes a customer of 
the house, a different tone can be adopted in the cor- 
respondence, consequently it is of advantage to know, 
in referring to the cards, who are customers. 

When the first order is received, the original card ts 
removed from the follow-up file and a new card of a dis- 
tinctive color substituted for the purpose of circulariz- 
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ing or to be used in following up future inquiries from 
the customer. In this case, a red card is used. Using 
the previous illustration, the sales manager may wish to 
use a special letter in bringing this book to the attention 
of people who are already customers, consequently he 
has the red cards only addressed or, if he deems it advis- 
able, he confines this letter to certain classes of business 
as indicated by the tabs. 

When the original card is removed from the follow- 
up file, the sale is recorded on the back which is printed 
as shown in Diagram C. The card is then filed in a sep- 
arate customer’s file, being indexed by states and towns, 
the same as the follow-up file. Future sales will also be 
recorded on this card instead of on the red card in the 
follow-up file, so that it eventually contains a history of 
this customer’s transactions with the house. By study- 
ing this customer’s file, the sales manager can see at a 
glance the value to the house of each customer as it shows 
just what he has purchased and how frequently his 
orders have been received. To enumerate all of the facts 
shown by this ingenious follow-up system would indicate 
to the uninitiated a most extensive system of records but, 
from the above description, it will be seen that a card 
can be made to indicate at a glance several important 
facts without the necessity of duplication. 


CHAPTER XIX» 
A PERSONAL FOLLOW-UP. 


Some Suggestions as to the Introduction of the 
Personal Element in Operating a 
Follow-Up System. 





N ONE of the larger western cities there is a sales 
| manager who has made quite a remarkable success 

in handling the sales for a corporation whose busi- 
ness is handled almost exclusively through the mails. 
Happening to be in that city a short time ago, I decided 
to call on this gentleman to learn, if possible, some of 
the secrets of his success. 

I dropped in about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, pre- 
sented my card to the office boy and after a wait of but 
a moment, was ushered into Mr. Jordan’s office. I was 
greeted cordially by that gentleman who, apparently, was 
not especially busy and seemed willing to grant me plenty 
of time for an interview. This, in itself, surprised me 
just a little as J had expected to find him with an enor- 
mous amount of work and only a very few moments to 
devote to me for I knew that he was handling what 
would be to most men an enormous quantity of mail. 
The conversation was about as follows: 

“Mr. Jordan, I understand that you have been very 
successful in selling your goods by mail and I would like 
to have you tell me to what you owe your success.” 

“Well, I have worked out some ideas of my own which 
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I believe have aided in my success. If I were to criticize 
the average follow-up system, I should say that it fails 
because it is too mechanical. Now, I use a mechanical 
follow-up to a certain extent but, in the main, my follow- 
up 1s personal. Every inquiry coming into the house is 
sent at once to my desk and I examine each inquiry care- 
fully; if it is of such a nature that I can possibly find an 
excuse for writing a personal letter, I do so, otherwise I 
mark the letter for the regular follow-up series. Of 
course, where a man simply fills out a coupon in an ad, 
a regular series of form letters is the only thing I can 
use for it would be wasting my time in dictating personal 
letters, but where I receive a letter, for instance, stating 
that our goods have been recommended by a friend, that 
gives me a chance to get at him in a more personal tone. 

“In my files 1 use a mechanical follow-up to this extent: 
T file the cards by states and towns and use the metal 
tabs on the cards to indicate the regular follow-up dates. 
My regular series of form letters are intended to bring 
forth a reply and to induce the prospect to ask further 
questions. When such letters are received, they are al- 
ways answered with a personal letter. Now, when a man 
has received a series of four form letters, I have his 
card, together with the original inquiry, brought to my 
desk and I then write a personal letter, telling him that 
the letters which he has already received have been form 
letters simply because he did not tell me enough about his 
wishes to enable me to write him personally. I urge him 
to give me an expression of some kind and if this letter 
fails to bring a reply, the follow-up stops, for the time 
being at least. 

“In theory, this mechanical follow-up works beauti- 
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fully for the clerk in charge is supposed to send the regu- 
lar letters at specified intervals, and then bring the card 
to my desk for special attention at the right time, but 
then a clerk is not infallible and occasionally a card will 
be missed. For that reason, I look over all of the cards 
personally at stated intervals. In what I call my ‘live’ 
follow-up file, I have on an average of 3,000 cards. 
Every afternoon ] take one section of about 500 cards 
and look them over personally to see that no letters have 
been missed or to see if there are any names which need 
special attention. This enables me to inspect all of the 
cards about once a week. 

“This personal attention to the follow-up file works to 
advantage in another way. When I receive an order 
from a man of prominence (for you know we are selling 
direct to the consumer), or if I receive a commendatory 
letter, I immediately refer to the cards in his own and 
adjoining towns and make this an excuse for writing 
personal letters to the prospects and especially those who 
have been hanging fire for some time. If a reference is 
especially good, I often go to the ‘dead’ files and take a 
last shot at those who have been given up and the results 
have been sufficient to prove the time and money well 
spent. 

“Of course all of this takes my time and throws the 
work on me instead of depending upon the clerks as is so 
often done. But I find that it pays big for my records 
show that no less than 80 per cent of my orders come as 
a direct result of the personally dictated letter.” 

“But,” I answered, “you do not seem to be especially 
busy, at least you have given me very liberally of your 
time. How do you manage it?” 
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“Why, that’s simple—I work while I do work instead 
of puttering around all day. When I come down in the 
morning, I start right in and dictate, first getting rid of 
the current mail and then the personal follow-up work. 
I dictate steadily all the morning, using stenographers 
part of the time and graphophone the balance. At noon 
I am through dictating for the day; after lunch, I look 
over the mail which has come in and, after having the 
cards looked up and all necessary information secured, 
I lay it aside to be attended to the first thing in the morn- 
ing, and then I have time to look through my cards and 
think np a few new schemes. I was just starting to look 
through this box of cards on my desk when you came in.” 

“What you have told me is very interesting, Mr. Jor-, 
dan, and contains some ideas that I am sure will be very 
valuable to many others occupying similar positions. If 
you have no objections, I shall publish some extracts 
from this interview in Sales Promotion.” 

“No objection whatever. I am always glad to give 
anyone the benefit of my ideas for, to tell the truth, most 
of my ideas have been picked up from others. There is 
just one more thing I want to show you, though,” (and 
with that he pulled out of his desk a small, loose-leaf 
book). “This is what I call my ‘dope’ book. You know 
almost every concern, especially in such lines as ours, 
receives a great many letters of commendation from satis- 
fied customers. Then, too, in writing about any subject, 
a man very often expresses his satisfaction in a few 
words and these short sentences often make the strong- 
est kind of indorsement if properly used. How to pre- 
serve this information so that it would be at my fingers’ 
end was long a problem with me. I hesitated to send 
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out a large number of testimonial letters for they savor 
too much of the patent medicine game, but I wanted this 
data in such shape that I could drive home the strong 
arguments. I finally hit upon this plan: I bought a 
small loose-leaf binder to hold sheets 5x8 inches in size 
and had our printer cut and punch a supply of blank 
sheets to fit the binder. Whenever one of our corres- 
pondents says nice things about us, I have the extract 
from the letter copied on one of these sheets. These 
sheets I have arranged in the binder by states and towns 
and when I am writing a personal letter to a man, I 
refer to the ‘dope’ book and if I have anything particu- 
larly strong from his locality, I quote him the letter. I 
have the reputation of possessing a remarkable memory, 
but you see it is only another case of the simple way of 
doing things.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


DEVELOPING AN AGENCY ORGANIZATION 





A Complete System for Handling Local Agents 
From Hiring the Men to Handling Orders. 


WY YJ HERE a card is desired to show the order and 
sequence of the follow-up letters, it is of the 
greatest importance that the card be so filed 
that the prospects will automatically come to your atten- 
tion at the proper date, and you must also have your file 
in such shape that when orders are received the follow- 
up will be lifted so that you wilh not send follow-up let- 
ters to people who have ordered. Some systems get 
around this by using duplicate lists, one filed alphabetic- 
ally, and the other filed according to date. There are 
obvious objections to this method. Then again there is 
another system of filing alphabetically and using tabs for 
follow-up purposes. All tabs are not reliable, they become 
, detached, and so you lose your follow-up. Even the best 
tabs tend to bulk your card file, and in many ways are 
objectionable. 

The following method has been found satisfactory and 
to give accurate results. Secure a daily and monthly card 
index. If your first letter is mailed, say, November 11th, 
file follow-up card for attention under date of November 
21st, if your next follow-up is to go out ten days ahead. 
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Request in your letter that it be returned with the order 
or that reference be made to the subject number—, 
which is merely the disguised date. Letters going ont 
Nov. 11th should be given the subject number 11116. 
The first 11 stands for the month, the next 11 for the 
date and 6 for the year. All enclosures should be 
stamped with this number, preferably using a numbering 
stamp. When an enclosure is returned with the order, 
or mention is made of the subject number, it is an easy 
matter to pick out your follow-up cards as, of course, 
you keep a definite schedule and the letter stamped 11116 
would be filed under Nov. 21, or some subsequent date 
of your schedule. 

This method does away with the necessity of tabs and 
duplicate lists, and if adhered to strictly will prove just 
as accurate, if not more so, than the other two sysiems. 


TABULATING COST OF TRAVELING AGENTS. 


There are many lines of businesses selling articles of 
cheap manufacture which cannot maintain an expensive 
traveling force, but at the same time find it necessary to 
maintain a staff of traveling representatives. Such firms 
often make a spurt at one season of the year with a large 
force of travelers and then again cut down the force to 
almost nothing during dull seasons. In such cases it is 
absolutely imperative that the cost of maintaining such 
a force can be readily ascertained at all times, even to a 
penny, and for such conditions the following system is 
given. The same system may be applied to larger organ- 
izations maintaining expensive traveling salesmen to good 


advantage: 
First of all, it should be a rule to get a daily expense 
account in the form of a postal card. This may or may 
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DAILY RECAPITDLATION 
OF SALES COSTS. 


Date 
No. a 
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‘not be itemized as desired. The postal card should also 
show the nature of the work on which the man is 
engaged. The salary and expense account of each man 
should be listed in total on a regular form, the form 
should show the work actually accomplished each day. It 
should be ruled in such a way to show the cost of adjust- 
ment and collection work, and also the cost of securing 
new business. The work of each man should show for 
itself with the cost per order or percentage of cost 
worked-out for each day individually. In another column 
should be shown exactly the percentage of cost per order 
for each man since the campaign was begun. The foot- 
ing should show the cost of maintaining the whole force, 
cost per order for the day, and cost per order since the 
campaign started. The illustration shows a typical daily 
report form as described. 


A SYSTEM FOR KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH LOCALITIES. 


A regular traveling salesman’s work should be sup- 
plemented so as to require a report of all territories which 
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he visits. His work should not end merely with the tak- 
ing of an order. He should be on the alert all the time 
to pick up and transmit every bit of information of any 
importance. It has been found a very good plan to 
supply traveling agents that do special work with regu- 
lar assignment blanks, which should be arranged to point 
out all the vital points of interest to the sales manager’s 
department. The latest reports of population should be 
given, character of the population, notice of contemplated 
enterprises, local feeling as regards your particular enter- 
prise. This assignment blank should be filed away where 
it shall be readily accessible. 

In sending a green man to this town, you are prepared 
to give him information that will greatly increase his 
efficiency aud shorten the time of his stay in a town. Not 
only that, but these reports will even prepare the sales 
manager for a decline in business long before the decline 
actually begins to show. It will also give him many 
opportunities for preparing special “stunts” to increase 
the business in a town. The actual cost of getting such 
information is practically nothing, and should be no 
great task for the traveling representative to secure it. 

A COMPLETE SYSTEM FOR DEVELOPING AND MAINTAIN- 

ING A LOCAL AGENCY ORGANIZATION. 

It is a hard matter to secure good local agents and still 
more difficult to maintain such a force. It is easy enough 
to accumulate a lot of dead names on your agency list, 
but to get good live agents, men who will send you busi- 
ness, is an entirely different proposition. 

Perhaps the most orthodox method of securing 
agents is through newspapers and magazine advertising. 
You will, of course, pick out the publications particularly 
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adapted to your proposition, and by using “liner” ads. 
will get a great many prospects good and bad. Where 
you can advertise your products in a publicity or mail- 
order way, it is usual to add a few lines to your adver- 
tisement to secure agency applications. This method, 
too, will doubtless result in a large number of applica- 
tions, but it is in the weeding-out process that the 
agency manager really shows his ability. 

Another time-honored method of getting agents is 
through the postmaster. If your proposition is something 
that the postmaster can work himself, your task is so 
much easier, as usually postmasters of third and fourth 
offices are very willing to take hold of a proposition that 
promises fair remuneration for a fair amount of work. 
Again, when the nature of your proposition is not one 
to appeal directly to the postmaster, it is an easy enough 
matter to get up some offer to have him furnish you with 
a list of desirable prospects or to directly secure an appli- 
cation for you, for some sort of a premium or prize. 
Newspapers and farm publications in particular make the 
greatest use of the postmaster’s services. 

In addition to using the postmaster, it is often possible 
to call on the station agent for such help, the principal 
of a school or even the general merchant. A series of 
suitable letters may be prepared and one after another 
you can try these different methods for securing agents. 
It is hardly possible by going through all of them to fail 
to get an agent in almost any town, provided your pro- 
position has any merits whatever along agency lines. 

Finally another method of securing agents is develop- 
ing the agents from your own patrons or purchasers of 
your product. Again newspapers and magazines make 
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the utmost of this opportunity. By watching your order 
mail carefully you will find many good prospects, and 
ustially prospects developed in this way prove to be the 
most satisfactory. 

DEVELOPING THE AGENT. 


On receiving an application, if you believe it to be a 
desirable prospect, you should write immediately outlin- 
ing your proposition as clearly as possible, giving a fair 
idea of the remuneration that may be expected and of 
the ultimate possibilities. Describe the help which the 
agent may expect to receive from the home office, the 
territory that will be allotted to him. Then in other ways 
put before the agent as clear and comprehensive a view 
of the situation as possible, so that there may be no after 
disappointments on either side. 

A simple form of contract should be inclosed with the 
letter, and this contract should stipulate a number of 
conditions and terms, and should provide for the signa- 
ture of a third party as surety. In a great many in- 
stances an applicant may be a good business getter, but 
if not in some way obligated may not always prove 
strictly trustworthy. In handling agents’ accounts where 
the margin of profit is small, it is always necessary to 
bind him down to some sort of an agreement signed by 
a third party to protect the firm. This is being done suc- 
cessfully by business houses, especially newspapers, where 
the margin of profit for an agent is the smallest possible 
minimum, so there is no reason why it cannot be done in 
other mercantile pursuits. As an inducement to have this 
contract signed and returned at the earliest possible 
moment, it is always a good plan to offer some commis- 
sion or discount to the agent for doing so. This means, 
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of course, that you will have to manipulate your regular 
commission allowances in some way so as to make this 
appear a particular offer. After the contract has been 
returned, duly signed and filled out, the agent should be 
written to immediately, and advised of his appointment. 
This letter should assume a very personal tone, should 
give some specific plans for getting business, and should 
go very thoroughly into the details of the proposition. 
Assign the territory and give a description of the different 
blanks, etc., sent in the agent’s outfit. 

A regular series of letters should be prepared to be sent 
out to the agent during the first ten days of his connec- 
tion. The first letter after his appointment should go 
so as to reach him probably the day after he has first 
worked on the proposition. This letter should encourage 
him to renewed efforts and, as in all letters, offer some 
practical suggestion for getting business. Subsequent let- 
ters should be mailed at an interval of two or three days, 
and the last letter should ask for a report for the period 
since his appointment and a specific account of the oppor- 
tunities that the agent has met with. From this report 
the agency manager will be able to determine pretty 
nearly the sort of an agent the man will make. 

All inquiries from the agent’s territory should be sent 
to him regularly and blanks should be prepared on which 
these names may be forwarded. Blanks should be sent 
to the agent, with his outfit, with a view to getting a 
report on all calls made. This blank should show the 
number of calls made every day, and the reason for fail- 
ure to get orders. The names should be classified accord- 
ing to business, etc. These names form an invaluable 
help to the agency manager, supplementing the agent’s 
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work by strong follow-up from the office and also show 
accurately the progress being made by the agent. An 
illustration of one of these blanks is shown herewith. 

It is very important in handling an agency organization 
that all collections be closely followed-up. As a rule 
the agent is required to remit with the order, and this is 
especially true where the article is one with a low selling 
price. In view of this latter fact, it is preferable to 
handle the agents’ accounts in a separate card ledger, 
rather than carry their accounts on the regular books. 

Where the business permits it gives an added strength 
to the agency organization to maintain a force of travel- 
ing agents to continually visit their localities, ginger up 
the regular agents, make collections on bad accounts, 
adjust complaints and in other ways carry on the work 
which cannot be done by regular correspondence meth- 
ods. Such a force should be self-supporting, being in 
effect hardly more than local agents developed into travel- 
ers, working on a commission and a small salary; salary 
being given merely to maintain a closer connection with 


the house. 
HANDLING BREAKS, 


A “break” is a term given by those familiar with the 
handling of agents to a temporary discontinuance of an 
agency. On a small proposition where it hardly pays to 
send a traveling representative to mend the break, or at 
best only as a last résource, it is a very good plan to 
arrange a series of follow-up letters to handle the work 
by mail, which can very often be done at a small cost. 

First of all, in the regular agent’s agreement, there 
should be some binding clause, providing that the house 
be given a certain notification before the agent can quit. 
As the agent works on a commission, however, and is 
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not bound to send in any special amount of business, 
there is no tangible value in this except that the agent 
usually feels an obligation, and is more willing to negoti- 
ate with you in the matter of replacing him with a new 
agent. Immediately upon getting such a notification, you 
should offer to release him immediately, provided he 
secures a new agent for you, or gives you the name of a 
likely prospect. You may even offer to discount his bill, 
or offer some other inducement. As a rule where the 
agent has received good treatment, he will interest him- 
self and in a great many cases get you a successor at a 
small_cost. 

At the same time that you write your agent, send your 
regular form to the postmaster, station agent, or whoever 
else is most likely to interest themselves in your proposi- 
tion. In the case of small breaks it should not take more 
than two or three weeks at the most to secure another 
agent, and if at the end of that time no successor has 
been secured, and it is desirable to maintain the agency, 
it will, of course, be necessary to send a traveling repre- 
sentative. In handling breaks a card record may be used 
to good advantage, as per the illustration on these pages. 
In addition to the card record you may use the map and 
tack system designating breaks by certain color tacks. 
By so doing it is often possible to mend a break at a mere 
nominal expense, as, of course, some of your travelers 
get very near the town where “breaks” occur, and it 
means only a few hours of their time to stop and secure 
another agent. 

KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH THE TRAVELING FORCE. 

Every sales manager knows how difficult it is to keep 


in constant touch with the different individuals of his 
force. When a man is making short jumps on assign- 
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ment work, you may lose track of him entirely for a day 
or two at a time. 

Supposing your men are traveling out of Chicago. 
Pick out a Chicago morning newspaper which circulates 
most extensively out of town. You will be surprised to 
know that one or two of the papers are represented by 
dealers in almost every town within a radius of 500 to 
800 miles. The first thing to do is to instruct your men 
who travel in this radius to get this particular paper 
every day and see the personal or commercial columns. 
Give each man a number or a letter and let each man of 
the office who may correspond with the traveling men 
have a number or letter for identification purposes, then 
adopt some simple code. There is sure to come a time 
when you want to communicate with one of your men and 
you do not know just where to telegraph or write him. It 
is in such emergencies that this means of communication 
becomes invaluable. You may insert a short notice in the 
commercial column for about the price of a telegram, and 
it is bound to meet the eyes of your men early in the fol- 
lowing day—in most cases, before noon. This idea has 
been used successfully by a number of large Chicago 
firms. 

A NEWSPAPER BUSINESS BUILDER WHICH MAY BE 
APPLIED TO OTHER LINES. 

Some of the large daily newspapers find the following 
method very successful in building up a large country cir- 
culation. When it is necessary for a traveling man to 
visit a town, one of the most important features of his 
work is the filling in of an assignment blank. This blank 
provides in detail for a listing of circulation figures of all 
competitive papers entering the town. It is often very 
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difhcult to get this information, but a good man will sel- 
dom fall down. These assignment reports are forwarded 
to the office immediately the work in the town is com- 
pleted and the information is transferred to a card which 
is filed geographically. 

From these cards a report is made up monthly or semi- 
yearly showing the percentage of circulation of the vari- 
ous papers in the towns visited, according to population. 

It is easily seen where the paper is strong and where it 
is weak. It shows at a glance where it is outclassed by 
other papers. If the weakness shows in the small towns, 
a special offer will doubtless be made to postmasters or 
some similar scheme will be put out immediately. If the 
large towns and cities are falling off, a force of can- 
vassers may be put to work. At any rate, in showing the 
weakness or strength, the system itself has done its work 
and in case of any loss of business, it only remains to 
apply the remedy. - 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A SOLICITOR’S CAMPAIGN. 





How to Hire the Men—How to Drill Them. 
Business Getting Systems. 


HE man who must handle a force of ten to fifty 
| solicitors in an organized city canvass is a hero 
every day in the year. He is surely living the 
strenuous life. Anyone who has in any way ever been 
connected with the work of a soliciting organization will 
readily appreciate the truth of these remarks. 

There is always a great demand for a good solicitor. 
It is next to impossible to secure a good man and to keep 
him. As a general rule, the men making up such a force 
are usually those unfortunates who find themselves “down 
and out” for the time being and are willing to take up 
any sort of a proposition to keep going. As soon as they 
get on their feet, no matter how well they may be doing 
in their present position, they strike out for other things. 
Then, again, there is the broken-down salesman, perhaps 
a very good man in his day but, through faults of his own, 
has been pushed down the ladder to a point where he can 
get nothing better than house-to-house work. He has the 
ability and, in a few days, can do as much as most other 
men can do in a week. This is the very type that makes 
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the promotion man’s position the hardest kind of a propo- 
sition. 

On account of these facts, it is nearly impossible to 
“size up” your applicants for good or for bad. The man 
whom you will often pick out for being a perfect “dub” 
may turn out to be the star of your force. Again, the 
man with the best recommendations, the man who has 
sold everything from life insurance to pianos, may fall 
down miserably in selling your proposition. Nearly all 
of these people need ready money and it is difficult to 
get them to go to work except on a guarantee. In a large 
city, to give them a guarantee is almost equivalent to 
inviting failure. It is an easy matter for a man in a 
large city to get a guarantee from a half dozen firms at 
once and be working them all together. So the only feasi- 
ble plan is to pay on a commission or on a salary and com- 
mission basis. ; 

On a strictly commission basis, the men are not bound 
as closely to you as they should be, therefore, a salary and 
commission basis is preferable. The following scheme of 
arranging a salary and commission basis has been found 
time and again to be the best possible means for hiring 
solicitors. Fix a minimum salary which will be allowed 
everyone, regardless of their past work, recommendations, 
or ambitions. Have it strictly understood that this mini- 
mum salary will not be paid unless some business is 
secured every day. According to the nature of your 
proposition, determine on the minimum amount of busi- 
ness which must be secured before the man is entitled to 
a guarantee. This minimum should be averaged—i. e., 
a poor day may be evened up with a good day, to be fair 
to your men. The minimum guarantee that you allow 
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should be slightly more than your regular commission 
proposition to give the men the idea that it is really a 
bona fide guarantee you are making. Of course, you will 
allow commissions on everything above the minimum 
amount of business. It is well that a simple form of 
agreement be prepared and whenever you hire a man have 
him sign this to avoid complications pay day. So much 
for hiring the men. 


CREW WORK VS. INDIVIDUAL EFFORT. 


Unless your new man is perfectly familiar with your 
proposition, he should spend at least one day in the office 
studying it out carefully before going into the field. You 
should have printed talking points and a goodly supply 
of literature to help him get the best possible idea of what 
he is about. He should be carefully coached as to filling 
out order blanks; contract forms and other details of his 
work. He should be given a good talk by the promotion 
manager as to keeping in territory, reporting regularly 
and in other ways maintaining the rules of the organiza- 
tion. If he is to work under a crew manager, he must be 
instructed in the methods used in your force. If he is to 
go out in an individual territory alone, you should tell 
him as much as possible about the territory. 

In a well organized canvass, maintaining a force of 25 
to 50 solicitors, especially in large cities, the crew method 
will be found to be about the only successful one that can 
be adopted. With the calibre of men available for such 
work, it is suicidal to put them out individually. Some 
managers will argue that their proposition will not allow 
of an independent crew manager on account of the ex- 
pense. A thorough test of all methods of handling solici- 
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tors in the field will convince almost any manager that, 
in putting out crews of five to eight men, it is worth 
while to have a man at the head who will do nothing but 
look after the men in the field, keep. them in territory, 
verify their orders and in general maintain the discipline 
of the crew. The result will be a saving of territory, sav- 
ing of orders, elimination of fake orders and general 
development of the solicitor. Where only small crews 
are allotted to the crew manager, he is very often 
expected to do work himself and thus the expense of hav- 
ing a crew manager is practically nothing. 

In inaugurating a canvass, a good map should be 
secured of the territory to be canvassed. This should be 
marked into districts. Cards should be prepared for each 
district, something like the illustration shown herewith. 
These cards should be given out to the crew manager 
according as he needs more territory and should be 
reported back by him when the territory has been can- 
vassed. These cards should show the work actually 
accomplished in the district, the time required to work it 
and the number of men engaged at the time. The cards 
should be filed according. to district and thus may be 
referred to at any time, at a moment’s notice. Such a 
method will provide for a good check on the crew mana- 
ger and the men and will prevent eating up territory 
without getting the maximum results. 

In the actual work in the field it is a good plan to have 
the men work around the block instead of straight down 
a street, and to have men work opposite each other. This 
makes it easier for a crew manager to follow his men and, 
furthermore, serves as an incentive for the men to work 
larder. There is bound to be some rivalry among the 
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men, and where they work opposite each other in this way 
they will try to at least keep even in the amount of busi- 


ness secured. 
: VERIFYING ORDERS. 


It is generally a poor plan to have the solicitor collect 
the amount of the order. Not only does it injure his 
chances of getting the maximum amount of business, but 
is a great temptation to the ordinary solicitor and will 
often prove the ruination of a really good business getter. 
One good scheme is to have the solicitor collect a small 
deposit which will serve as a verification of the order and 
the amount of the deposit may be gauged to tally with the 
solicitor’s commission on the order, so there will be no 
chance of peculation. The best plan, however, is to have 
the solicitor merely secure a signed order and to have the 
verification done by a third person. If you have a crew 
manager in the field with the solicitors who is doing no 
work himself in the way of securing orders, it is the best 
possible scheme to have him collect and verify as fast as 
the orders are secured. Solicitors may report to him at 
specified times during the day and, where collections can- 
not be made immediately, it is an easy matter for the crew 
manager to collect and verify on subsequent days. Such 
a scheme will do away with “‘take-outs” and “hold-overs’” 
and will prevent losing many an order from “change of 
mind” which so often occurs when verification is left for 
three or four days after taking of the order. 

Orders that do not verify are, of course, deducted from 
the salary or commission of the solicitor and careful 
record should be made of these. It is a good plan to give 
the solicitor all such orders in list form, so that he may 
satisfy himself as to the work of the verifier. This is 
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very important, for where the solicitor has no check on 
turn-down orders, he is very often apt to be incensed at 
the verification department and such a feeling between 
two departments is not conducive toward the promotion 
of your business. 
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